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THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


= Society for Applied Anthropology was incorporated as a scientific society in 1941 under the laws of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Its primary objective is “the promotion of scientific investigation of 
the principles controlling the relations of human beings to one another, and the encouragement of the wide 
application of these principles to practical problems.” 


Services 


With the establishment of central offices, the Society is undertaking to provide informational services to 
members. These include the maintenance of a roster of those working in the field of applied anthropology, an 
up-to-date record of research facilities and projects, a file of current job opportunities, and liaison with sources 
of research and fellowship funds. 


Among the more important services, the Society arranges consultant relationships with other institu- 
tions, in particular with agencies of the Federal Government. In order to obtain the services of one con- 
sultant or more, any organization, whether Federal or private, may contract with the Society to undertake a 
survey or other study and the Society in turn employs the consultants. An arrangement of this kind is mu- 
tually advantageous, since it is difficult for private individuals to enter into such agreements with govern- 
mental institutions. Among contracting agencies in the past have been the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, United States Department of Agriculture, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, United States Department 
of the Interior and the United States Department of State. 


The Clearinghouse for Research in Human Organization was established for the purpose of keeping 
members in close touch with current research projects in all of the fields of human organization. The services 
of the Clearinghouse are available to all members of the Society who wish to find out if others are working on 
research similar to their own, that they may profit from an exchange of ideas and experiences, and avoid 
unnecessary duplication. The Director of the Clearinghouse publishes the quarterly, Clearinghouse Bulletin. 


Meetings 


The Society holds its own annual meetings as well as meetings held in conjunction with other scientific 
societies. These meetings are designed to encourage members and others working in the field of applied 
anthropology to develop a common practice and point of view and to share and evaluate the methods and 
generalizations deriving from research. The differing specialties combined under applied anthropology ordi- 
narily have separate sessions at the annual meeting. They include: Industrial Relations, Social Psychiatry, 
Social Work, Agricultural Extension, Anthropology in Government, Inter-Group Relations, and Community 
Organization. 


Publications 


A quarterly journal, Human Organization, is published by the Society and is devoted to the presen- 
tation of research results in the several fields of specialization of the members. It also provides a summary 
evaluation of the literature from the point of view of the needs of the practitioner, and a continuing descrip- 
tion, by the editors, of the latest methods and techniques for field investigators. 


The quarterly, Clearinghouse Bulletin, is an invaluable aid to anyone working in the field of human 
organization. It is divided into two sections: Part I consists of systematic and analytical accounts of research 
currently being carried on; Part II contains short summaries of selected articles published in the more than 80 
journals in all of the fields concerned with human relations. Both sections of the Bulletin are classified and 
cross-indexed for easy, rapid reference. 
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HUMAN ORGANIZATION 


THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


ANNUAL MEETING 


May 5, 6 and 7, 1955 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


The following program does not give complete details of the forthcoming Annual 
Meeting. The final program will be printed in the next issue of HUMAN ORGANIZATION, 
while information as to accommodations, and so on, will be contained in the printed 
program to be mailed to all members in April. 


Thursday, May 5 9:00 a.m.-12 noon 
SESSION OF CONTRIBUTED PAPERS 
Chairman: To be announced 


2:00 p.m. - 4:30 p.m. 
PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


Topic: Methodology 
Chairman: Stephen A. Richardson, Cornell University 


Topic: Studies of Disasters 
Chairman: Anthony F. C. Wallace, 
University of Pennsylvania 


Topic: Comparative Study of Industrial Organization 
Chairman: Everett C. Hughes, University of Chicago 


Speakers: To be announced 


The panels will be conducted simultaneously in three rooms. 
The speakers will introduce the topics as a means of initiating 
discussion from the floor. 


5:00 p.m. 
RECEPTION BY THE UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA 


Friday, May 6 9:00 a.m.-12 noon 
TRAINING AMERICANS FOR SERVICE OVERSEAS 


Chairman: Harold E. Snyder 
The Washington Seminar on International Affairs 


Panel Topic: “Training Diplomatic Personnel” 
Panel Member: Edward T. Hall, Jr., 
Foreign Service Institute 


Panel Topic: “Applying Psychiatric Insights to Overseas 
Governmental Problems” 
Panel Member: Mottram P. Torre, M.D., Psychiatrist, Con- 
sultant to United States Government 


Panel Topic: “The Cultural Context of Training” 
Panel Member: Afif 1. Tannous, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 


Panel Topic: “The Role of the Universities in Preparing 
for Work Overseas” 
Panel Member: Walter H. C. Laves, Indiana University 


The procedure for the panel will be for the speakers to intro- 
duce the topics as a means of initiating discussion from the floor. 


12:15 p.m.- 1:45 p.m. 
LUNCHEON 
In conjunction with the other participating societies. 
Speaker: To be announced 


2:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
MENTAL HOSPITALS 


Reports on Work in Progress 


Chairman: Harvey J. Tompkins, M.D. 
Veterans Administration, Washington, D.C. 


Topic: “Common Factors in Mental Hospital Organization 
and Practice in the United States” 
Speaker: Otto Von Mering, 
Western State Psychiatric Institute 


Topic: “Manipulating the Social Environment in the Re- 
habilitation of Chronic Schizophrenics” 
Speakers: Robert I. Cutts, M.D., Edward A. Kennard, 
Robert E. Pace, Veterans Administration, 
Hospital, Downey, Ill. 
Topic: “Prescribed Roles and Prevailing Practices Among 
Psychiatric Aides” 
Speaker: Earl Rubington, University of Chicago 
Topic: To be announced 
Speaker: Martin Loeb, University of Chicago 


Discussant: Everett C. Hughes, University of Chicago 


7:00 p.m. 
JOINT BANQUET 
Speaker: Alfred C. Kinsey, Indiana University 


Saturday, May 7 9:00 a.m. - 11:30 a.m. 
STUDIES IN EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


Chairman: To be announced 
Topic: India 
Speaker: Ruth Hill Useem, Michigan State College 
Topic: Mexico 
Speaker: Norman D. Humphrey, Wayne University 
Topic: Japan 
Speaker: John W. Bennett, Ohio State University 


11:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 
ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


2:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
THE PATTERN OF THE JOB AS A FACTOR 
IN WORK-GROUP BEHAVIOR 


Chairman: Leonard R. Sayles, University of Michigan 


Panel Topic: “Flow of Work Variables and Work Group 
Behavior” 
Panel Member: Margaret K. Chandler, 
University of Illinois 
Panel Topic: “Work Organization and Perceived Interde- 
pendence in Two Power Plants” 
Panel Member: Floyd C. Mann, University of Michigan 
Panel Topic: “Human Relations and Organization Form 
in Industrial Research and Development 
Laboratories” 
Panel Member: Herbert A. Shepard, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Panel Topic: “Mass Production and the Human Group” 
Panel Member: Charles R. Walker, Yale University 
Panel Topic: “Emergency and Routine in the Hospital: 
Two Instances of Surgical Work Flow” 
Panel Member: Robert N. Wilson, 
Social Science Research Council 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


John Useem, Chairman 
Edward T. Hall, Jr. Stephen A. Richardson 
Benjamin D. Paul Alfred H. Rubenstein 
Leonard R. Sayles 
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Editorials 


Science and Orthodoxy 


The past few years have brought about an ironic shift in 
the position of American scientists. Out of the obscurity and 
relative neglect of the twenties and thirties, the war—and the 
scientific developments and organization resulting from it— 
catapulted the scientists into prominence. Probably even more 
serious, it touched them with indispensability. Nuclear 
energy, electronics, automation, computers, and antibiotics 
proliferate so rapidly and affect so many institutions that the 
scientists whe are their keepers have moved into the front 
row. Funds have suddenly been made available, the like of 
which no scientist dreamed of before the war. Laboratories 
and equipment have multiplied so rapidly that it is a com- 
mon complaint that the scientist no longer does research— 
except by proxy. He is an administrator, a consultant for a 
myriad projects, and he is replacing the salesman as the 
inveterate traveller. 


The social scientists have also been touched by this 
affatus of success. In some instances, perhaps aided by the 
private wisdoms of their disciplines, they have been able to 
tap funds whose magnitude gives them the right to crow 
loudly over their physicist colleagues, in view of the fact 
that the investment in hardware is minimal. 


As might be expected, there are Jeremiahs who believe 
that scientific productivity per capita is falling off alarm- 
ingly, and that the old, poor days were the best. But like it 
or not, there seems to be no possibility of turning the clock 
back. The physical and biological sciences are far too valu- 
able to government and business for them to allow the scien- 
tists to return to the musty and primitive atmosphere of 
pre-war science. 


Yet while the scientist has become the indispensable man, 
he has also become the object of suspicion. Along with a few 


luckless diplomats and generals, scientists have become the 

favorite whipping boys of the procurers of orthodoxy. The 

Oppenheimer case was only the most spectacular instance of 

a trial for scientific heresy. Throughout the sciences, the red 

tape curtain has been lowered to compel conformity in scien- 

tific thinking, as well as in the expression of private opinion. 
And where stands applied anthropology? 


Vulnerable personally, as the applied anthropologists em- 
ployed in Point IV activities found out. Vulnerable scien- 
tifically, because as an interdisciplinary enterprise, grappling 
with the refactory problem of understanding the principles 
underlying change in human organization, it must be un- 
orthodox or perish. Vulnerable politically, because its level 
of abstraction is not sufficiently high to produce the neat 
equations and their demonstration in awe-inspiring perform- 
ance which is the ultimate defense of the physical scientists. 


Yet by the very nature of its subject, applied anthropology 
has strengths that the physical sciences do not possess. It is 
concerned with people, with institutions, with culture, and 
with the organizational systems which result therefrom. Its 
concern lies at the very heart of the problem that has over- 
taken science—to understand and, through scientific formu- 
lation, to be able to control the processes of change in human 
organizations, wherever they may be found. It can hope, 
therefore, to bring to the aid of the administrator a method 
and body of principles which can help resolve the scientist’s 
dilemma, which present events have so sharply defined. How 
can the scientist become free—free to do the research he 
wishes, free to follow the leads of the data, in whatever area 
of impracticality—and yet carry out the institutional respon- 
sibilities he has so unwittingly acquired? 


A bare beginning has been made in the studies of research 
laboratories—of private business, of colleges and universities, 
of the government—in which some applied anthropologists 
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have been engaged. But these inquiries, though often im- 
mediately relevant to the individual scientist, are only peri- 
pheral to solving the general problem of the organization 
of the larger institutions of which they are apart, and sta- 
bilizing their mutual relationships through community and 
political structure. Here, the applied anthropologist can 
make a major contribution by determining the conditions 
under which technological changes, initiated by the physical 
scientist, bring about changes in the organizational structure 
—and emotional disturbance to its members. By isolating the 
sources of stress, applied anthropology can evaluate the dy- 
namic properties of the systems and the ways the forces of 
resistance to change can become integrative rather than 
reactionary. 


Applied Anthropology and Senator McCarthy 


We do not believe that we are mixing unduly in politics 
if we permit ourselves to comment briefly on Senator Joseph 
McCarthy. Actually, there are many instructive things to 
be learned from recent events involving the junior senator 
from Wisconsin, not the least of which is the very substan- 
tial character of his support in the United States of America 


in 1954. 


We grant that much of this support may be misguided, and 
that no one at the present time can really assay its extent 
and its strength. Still, apart from any personal feelings our 
readers may have, it is extremely important for us to try to 
understand the sources of his support or, rather, of what 
has been called “McCarthyism.” It is necessary to keep this 
distinction in mind, for the Democratic victory and the 
vote of censure (condemnation) in the Senate, when com- 
bined with the impact of McCarthy’s actual personality as 
displayed in the televised hearings earlier in 1954, may result 
in a significant decrease in his personal importance in 1955. 


If by McCarthyism one denotes the philosophy, however 
well-intentioned, of striking out in violence against the prin- 
ciples and procedures of democracy, pleading the overriding 
needs of “anti-communism,” then this belief, so strongly and 
emotionally held by many of our citizens, shows no real signs 
of waning in importance. Other leaders, less vulnerable per- 
sonality-wise than the Senator, will no doubt appear to give 
it breadth and direction. It will be a mistake to assume that 
the decline of the Senator from his momentary peak of power 
means that the sources of that power have shown a similar 
decline. 


It is not within the scope of our editorial activities to try 
to analyze the groups which provide or have provided the 
Senator’s backing, or their varying states of emotional dis- 


turbance. Whatever one might say would have to be based 
on hearsay, on circumstantial evidence, with a relative mini- 
mum of even random sampling by direct contact. Yet there 
is one point we believe to be worth emphasizing and which is 
the direct concern of the applied anthropologist: the relation- 
ship of ends and means. This is explicit in the Code of Ethics 
of this Society, and a fundamental principle of human re- 
lations; it is something we believe can and should be empha- 
sized in all our educational efforts, in our writings and in 
our speeches; moreover, it is a-political and, therefore, the 
proper business of our members. 


How many times has one heard or read of someone saying: 
“Well, I don’t approve of all of McCarthy’s methods, 
but . . .” For such people, who for varying reasons believe 
that anti-communism is the end sufficient to justify the use 
of whatever means, it is not enough to talk of the Bill of 
Rights, of equal justice under the law. Appeals to the au- 
thority of democratic principles, as they have always been 
understood in this country, are powerless before the emo- 
tional significance to the individual of the belief that the 
end justifies any means. The only hope, and it is hardly one 
that can happen magically overnight, is to try to create a 
wide understanding of the fact that, in the broadest sense, 
there are no ends, only means. To quote the Society’s Code 


of Ethics: 


“ 


. . . the specific means adopted will inevitably de- 
termine the ends attained, hence ends can never be used 
to justify means and full responsibility must be taken 
for the ethical and social implications of both means and 
ends recommended or employed.” 


All of us, in whatever field we may be working, have 
time and again seen the temporarily expedient become perma- 
nent. However rationalized, human beings operate on the 
principle of minimal change, or, in other words, once they 
have achieved a state of equilibrium they hang on to it like 
leeches—better that with which we can satisfy ourselves 
now, since surely it will be followed in due time, due by the 
very nature of our good intentions, by the millenium. So, 
the Communists expected the withering away of the State, 
Napoleon to fight one last battle, and the thief to make one 
last haul before going straight. 


If the lessons of our investigations can be made explicit 
and widely understood, if case after case is put in the con- 
text of the factors producing change in human organization, 
we can begin to reduce the ends to their proper proportion 
and elevate the means to their real and overpowering mag- 
nitude. When this happens, and when the old saw “actions 
speak louder than words” is taken seriously, we can hope that 
people in general will be able to make the clear distinction 
and realize that it is by means that one is judged and that 
ends, unless congruent with means, are mere deceivers. 
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Long-term Planning: Its Importance in the 


Effective Administration of Social Change 


Annette Rosenstiel ' 


“The time dimension is seriously lacking 
in sociological studies today. . . .” 
—Maclver 


In its program for underdeveloped areas, the United Na- 
tions faces on a large scale the need to effect concrete adapta- 
tions of the habits of indigenous peoples to modern knowledge 
and technology. Research to determine the best methods of 
procedure has disclosed that, in certain areas, previous at- 
tempts on the part of administrators to introduce innovations 
and make changes which could not be integrated into the 
cultural pattern of the indigenous people proved unsatisfac- 
tory to them and costly to the government concerned. In most 
cases, changes in diet, crops and habits of work—let alone 
the introduction of industrial disciplines—may not be pressed 
down like a cookie-cutter on a going society. The adminis- 
tration of change often proves a disconcertingly stubborn 
affair, exasperating both to the administrator and to the 
people whom he seeks to catch up into the ways of “progress.” 


A case in point was the attempt in Northern Rhodesia 
to replace millet with cassava. From the point of view of the 
British authorities, it was an advantageous change. Millet is 
not very satisfactory as a commercial venture. It is attacked 
by locusts, and is easily affected by changes in climate. Cassava 
is much easier to grow, and hence more profitable. In this 
instance, the British failed to realize that the economic basis 
was not the only one to be considered in the attempt to sub- 
stitute a new technology for one that was an inherent part 
of the cultural pattern of a people. 


Millet is the most important indigenous crop in South 
Africa. As the basic ingredient of millet beer, it plays a vital 





1. Dr. Rosenstiel has long been concerned with problems arising 
out of the interrelationship of education and anthropology in situa- 
tions involving culture contact, and has written widely on the 
subject. Most recently, she has been teaching Anthropology in the 
Graduate Teacher Training Division of Hunter College. This paper 
is the outgrowth of conversations with John E. Orchard and Robert 
S. Lynd, in which the questions of the importance of the time factor, 
and the long-term use of anthropological material in the adminis- 
tration of underdeveloped areas were discussed. 


role in the social and religious life of the people. Further, it 
is an essential item of nutrition. The presence of the tsetse 
fly in this area makes raising cattle impossible, and millet, 
which is rich in fat content, provides the necessary dietary 
minimum of fat, unprocurable from meat or milk. Compared 
to millet, cassava is deficient in fat content and, thus, since 
no other staple was introduced to make up the deficiency, the 
nutritional standards of the people were lowered by this en- 
forced change in diet. Furthermore, when the drinking of 
millet beer was forbidden by law, the natives supplied their 
own substitute: a highly alcoholic concoction called skokian, 
to which was added such noxious ingredients as calcium 
carbide and methylated spirits, as well as other materials 
which increased the alcoholic content quickly, such as tobacco, 
and molasses and sugar. Not only did the suggested inno- 
vation fail, but in addition, it aroused a hostile reaction on 
the part of the Africans, thereby creating additional admin- 
istrative difficulties. These administrative difficulties were 
further heightened through the introduction of skokian, 
which created the new problem of drunkenness, but was in 
no sense an adequate substitute, socially or ceremonially, in 
the life of the people for the mild millet beer which had 
been legally suppressed. 


It is clear, therefore, that before undertaking any program 
involving the introduction of change, administrators should 
be fully aware of the possible effects of such a change upon 
the indigenous peoples involved; this necessitates considering 
the problem carefully from all angles, in advance. In this 
case, as the administrators saw it, the problem was the need 
to change a basic food staple for economic reasons. The 
success of the program was blocked by several factors: (1) 
failure to provide a satisfactory nutritional substitute, (2) 
failure to consider the cultural (social and religious) impor- 
tance of the food item to be removed, and (3) failure to 
foresee the reactions of the people to the forcible removal of 
this vital part of their culture. 


How destructive a sudden transition to a new form of 
social life may be, was shown by Thomson in his study of 
the disintegration of family life in Fiji. Here, the white man’s 
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ridicule of the “men’s house”? caused the breakdown of 
parental authority, the loss of the elders’ control over the 
young men, the rapid disintegration of the social and moral 
structure of the people, and the eventual decay of Fijian 
family life. 


Kingsley? reports the case of Joseph, a native of the French 
Congo, who applied to the French authorities for a permit. 
The most intense cross-examination failed to reveal the name 
of his father. With supreme ignorance of native custom, 
which everywhere on the west coast of Africa traces descent 
through the mother only, French regulations were geared to 
the European type of patrilineal descent, which is totally un- 
known here. Joseph had never had occasion to ask for the 
name of his father—and even if he had known it, native 
custom would have required the two to treat each other as 
strangers! 


The inference in these cases, and in numerous others, is 
that “things might have been different if . . .”” Now, this is 
a highly conjectural attitude and framework within which 
to deal scientifically with any problem. Effective administra- 
tion of change in underdeveloped areas presumably requires 
not inference, not possibilities that perhaps could occur, but 
something positive upon which to base its ideas and future 
policies. It is in this respect that the studies of anthropologists 
have proved most fruitful, both in the study of early cultures 
before the inroads of European peoples, and in the more recent 
culture contact situations. 


It is becoming increasingly evident that close collaboration 
between anthropologists and administrators is of the utmost 
importance if changes are to be based upon a solid founda- 
tion of existing cultural patterns and values, with a view 
toward their permanent integration within the indigenous 
culture. Brown and Hutt* have demonstrated clearly some 
of the advantages to be secured through the short-term (18- 
month) collaboration of an anthropologist (Brown) and an 
administrator (Hutt) in a single Bantu tribe in Tanganyika. 
However, little is known as yet of the practical results which 
can be obtained over an extended period of time where such a 
collaboration has been established. Although the current em- 
phasis is on rapid results through short-term programs, the 
United Nations has acknowledged the fact that the long-term 
program, with its slower rate of acceleration, and with its 
emphasis on adaptation, is preferable to a rapid and complete 
substitution of newer for more traditional modes of living.> 

It may be unknown even to many anthropologists that the 
Territory of Papua provides an example of the sustained use 
of an anthropologist, over a period of 30 years, in the scientific 


2. Basil Thomson, The Fijians: A Study of the Decay of Custom, 
London, 1908. The “Mbure-ni-sa,” or unmarried men’s house, was 
a men’s club house by day and a sleeping house by night. Here 
young men slept under the guidance and care of the tribal elders, 
in strict celibacy, until their marriage. Here, also, married men 
slept, observing continence during the lactation period following 
the birth of a child. This latter period varied from 12 to 36 months. 


3. Mary Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, London, 1900. 


4. G. Gordon Brown and A. McD. Hutt, Anthropology in Action, 
London, 1935. 


5. United Nations, op. cit. 


guidance of both administrators and native people in the effec- 
tive transition to new modes of living.® It is believed that the 
Territory of Papua, an Australian dependency, is the first 
area in the world to have employed a full-time, permanent 
Government Anthropologist. The data collected by him were 
studied by the administrator, and were then specifically in- 
corporated into plans and laws covering such widely divergent 
fields as agriculture, economic life, education, health, labor, 
religion, social life, and technology. 


The idea was first conceived in 1915 by Sir Hubert Murray, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Papua. At that time, however, 
the project was not feasible, because all Australian anthro- 
pologists were in military service. For this reason, it was not 
until after the close of World War I, in 1920, that the posi- 
tion of Government Anthropologist was formally established. 
Sir Hubert was firmly convinced of the practical value of 
anthropology to administration. 


“Tt is this practical aspect which forms the main justifi- 
cation for a Department of Anthropology. The material 
collected by the anthropologist . . . should be used pri- 
marily for (the) practical purposes. . . . This knowledge 
will guide us in our administration, and will enable us to 
distinguish and preserve what is good in the native life, 
while eliminating what is bad.”?” 


The first Government Anthropologist in Papua, Dr. W. 
M. Strong, acted also in the capacity of Chief Medical 
Officer. He was assisted by W. E. Armstrong, a graduate 
of Cambridge, who had been highly recommended for the 
position by Malinowski. Armstrong made ethnological studies 
in the South-eastern District of Papua, and an analysis of 
the factors to be considered in the formulation of native taxa- 
tion policies. In 1922, Armstrong resigned, and was replaced 
by Francis Edgar Williams, a South Australian. 


Williams, an Honours Graduate of Adelaide University, 
had been a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford. As Government 
Anthropologist, he was given complete freedom in his work, 
and was assured that the material which he secured would 
be used in the organization of native administration, for Sir 
Hubert stated that: 


“ . . there is plenty of scope for anthropology in native 


administration, and . . . there are numerous incidents 
arising from time to time in which a knowledge of anthro- 
pology would be of great practical use. But personally I 
ask far more than this. . . . I expect from the anthro- 
pologist, working with the missionary, no less a result than 


6. The record here presented was gathered by the writer in the 
course of preparing her Doctoral Dissertation in Anthropology: 
Annette Rosenstiel, The Motu of Papua-New Guinea: A Study of 
Successful Acculturation, Columbia University, 1953. 


7. Annual Report, Territory of Papua, 1920-21, p. 7. So convinced 
was Sir Hubert of the importance of anthropology to administration, 
that in this same year he advocated the establishment of a chair of 
Anthropology at one of the Australian universities, as a “duty which 
was practically forced upon us by the Australian Administration of 
Papua. ...” As a result of this suggestion, a Professorship in 
Anthropology was established at the University of Sydney. 

8. At Oxford, Williams had studied under Marett and Haddon, 
and had in fact been recommended for the position by Marett. 
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the bridging of the gulf which separates the Stone Age 
from the twentieth century, and the passage of which has 
cost so much suffering to primitive races. 


“If we succeed in this, if we can bring the Papuan 
safely across, we shall have saved him from the worst of 
those evils that have caused the depopulation of the islands 
of Melanesia.’’? 


Certain of the fact that his work would be used con- 
structively by the administration, Williams proposed to de- 
vote himself mainly to a study of “the social conditions, 
customs, and beliefs of the native inhabitants of the coun- 
try,”!0 since this was the main concern of the government. 

He first made an historical and functional analysis of a 
religious movement termed the “Vailala madness,”!! which 
had been sweeping the Gulf Division for some 10 years. As a 
result of this study, Williams concluded that Christianity 
had not provided a sufficient substitute for the native cere- 
monies it had replaced. He advised the administrators to 
take no action against the movement, but to let it run its own 
course. Although Sir Hubert disagreed openly with Williams 
on the subject of Christianity as a replacement for native 
ceremony,!2 he nevertheless accepted the report and Williams’ 
suggestions, and no overt action was taken to suppress the 
movement. Marett, too, was in accord with the close collabo- 
ration of anthropology and administration as evidenced by 
the work being done in Papua. 


“The authorities . . . are well advised to have taken no 
drastic measures to suppress it, preferring to allow time 
for a scientific diagnosis to be made before remedial action, 
if indeed any be required, is taken . . . governments should 
be chary of applying police methods to new movements in 
religion. . . . Speaking generally, I welcome such an out- 
burst of moral energy—moral from their own point of 
view at any rate—as a healthy sign of vitality in a people 
only too ready to succumb altogether to tedium vitae under 
those conditions of more work and less play . . . which our 
rule inevitably imposes upon them,’’!3 


Williams’ counsel regarding the handling of the “Vailala 
madness” was characteristic of his handling of problems of 
culture conflict. As regards the cultism and magic among the 


9, Sir Hubert Murray, Papua of Today, London, 1925, p. 242. 
10. Annual Report, Territory of Papua, 1923-24, p. 28. 


11, This was a manifestation of that type of mass hysteria which 
has come to be termed “Cargo Cult.” A reaction to white aggres- 
sion, it leads generally to destruction of native ritual and sacred 
objects, and a substitution of elements of a secular nature and of 
Christian doctrine. The ancestors are to return as white men, on 
a ship laden with all manner of white men’s luxuries, and will 
drive the white men from the land. See F. E. Williams, “The 
Vailala Madness,” Anthropological Report No. 4, Port Moresby, 
1923. In a lecture before the New York Academy of Medicine on 
November 18, 1953, Ralph Linton stated that the manifestations 
of hysteria are shaped by culture to a higher degree even than are 
psychoses or neuroses. 


12. Sir Hubert Murray, preface to “The Vailala Madness.” 


13. R. E. Marett, Introduction to F. E. Williams, Orokaiva Magic, 
London, 1928, p. xi. 


Orokaiva,'4 he also urged against suppression and punish- 
ment, on the grounds that such handling would encourage 
the disruption of local life. Rather, he recommended gradual 
re-education as being more permanently effective. 


“. . . as the work of education continues, as the native 


grows increasingly familiar with causes and effects as we 
know them, we may expect him little by little to find out 
and correct the falsity of his own ideas,”’!5 


Again, his handling of the natives’ expressed desire for 
reading material followed the same line. He proposed a 
curriculum that would preserve the native culture and self- 
respect, by giving instruction in the native language, while 
at the same time it would broaden the educational scope of 
the natives through the teaching of English, thus making 
available a wider literature. His plan was to discourage the 
use of a lingua franca, which he considered as unnatural, by 
encouraging early bilingualism.!© To supply the immediate 
need of the natives for simple reading matter of current 
interest in English, he printed The Papuan Villager, a 
monthly English-language paper. Contributions from natives 
were encouraged, prizes were awarded for the best stories 
submitted, and native reporters were appointed in the various 
districts to send in local news. The purposes of the paper 
were to help spread the use of English and, by creating a 
medium for common expression, “the creation of something 


like a Papuan national spirit, which we feel is more important 
still.”!7 


Here again Williams had the full cooperation of the ad- 
ministration, which admitted that this native want for read- 
ing material “. . . might have continued indefinitely had it 
not been for the skill and energy of Mr. F. E. Williams, 
the Government Anthropologist.”!8 


Williams’ conception of the role of science in relation to 
administration was set forth in more formal fashion in the 
last chapter of his volume on Orokaiva Society.!? Here he 
emphasizes the necessity of complete understanding of native 
customs as a prerequisite to good government, and states 
further that the job of the anthropologist is to: 


“, . record the facts as he finds them, trusting that those 
who govern or educate the native will make the best use 
of the information. In so far as that information leads to 
a fuller understanding of native life he has done the natives 
a good turn. If it leads to a harsh, unsympathetic suppres- 
sion of customs newly discovered in his reports, then it 


14. F. E. Williams, Orokaiva Magic. 


15. F. E. Williams, “The Vailala Madness,” p. 225. 

16. Ibid. “Native Education—The Language of Instruction and 
Intellectual Education,” Anthropological Report No. 9, Port Mores- 
by, 1928. 


17. Annual Report, Territory of Papua, 1928-29, p. 29. 


18. Ibid. In 1928, Williams succeeded Dr. Strong as Government 
Anthropologist, a post which he retained until his death. 

19. F. E. Williams, Orokaiva Society, London, 1930. This was 
originally written as an M.A. Honours Thesis at Adelaide Uni- 
versity. 
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will be a bad state of affairs for which he will be sorry, 
but not to blame. Happily, however, an anthropologist in 
Papua need have no fear-that those in authority will so 
misuse the information he gives them.’’2° 


Sir Hubert Murray welcomed Williams’ point of view, 
stating in his preface to the volume that: 


cc 


. . everyone interested in the governing of native races 
should read this last chapter, for it contains many sugges- 
tions of interest and value.”?! 


A revisit to the scene of the Vailala madness, 10 years 
after his first visit, provided an occasion for a reappraisal of 
the wisdom of the policy he had recommended.?? Williams 
found that although some of its earlier influences still re- 
mained, the movement had on the whole lapsed. Those beliefs 
which remained were fast becoming legends. He noted that 
the causes of the movement were to be found in the confusion 
resulting from the effort to assimilate new and difficult ideas, 
from the loss of the usual means of social excitement, and 
from a general sense of inferiority. He found, likewise, that 
specific manifestations were traceable to identifiable influ- 
ences from the European culture. The destruction of native 
property had ceased ; many of the indigenous ceremonies were 
in the process of being reinstated, and there was no further 
manifestation of mass hysteria. It was obvious that the non- 
intervention policy adopted by the government on the basis 
of Williams’ initial findings had been vindicated. In contrast 
to this, studies of the results of efforts elsewhere to forcibly 
control cargo cults reveal violence, bloodshed, and in some 
instances temporary underground activities followed by sub- 
sequent, more intensive outbreaks of resistance.?3 


After 11 years in Papua, a Rockefeller Fellowship?* en- 
abled Williams to return to England for further study and 
writing, in the course of which he elaborated his theory of 
constructive acculturation. This appears in a paper on “Edu- 
cation and Culture Contact,” which proposes anthropological 
solutions to problems arising from acculturative situations.?> 


20. Op. cit., p. viii. 
21. Preface to Orokaiva Society, p. xxiii. 


22. F. E. Williams, “The Vailala Madness in Retrospect,” in 
Essays Presented to C. G. Seligman, London, 1934, pp. 369-380. 


23. Annette Rosenstiel, “An Anthropological Approach to the Mau 
Mau Problem,” Political Science Quarterly, September, 1953; Jean 
Guiart, “Forerunners of Melanesian Nationalism,” Oceania, Vol. 
XXII, No. 2, pp. 81-90, and Jean Guiart, “John Frum Movement 
in Tanna,” Jbid., Vol. XXII, No. 3, pp. 164-207; also, “The Mau 
Mau Problem,” Saturday Review of Literature, May 3, 1953, pp. 18ff. 
24. While at the London School of Economics, Williams spent most 
of his time studying under Malinowski and Seligman, and generally 
broadening his background with courses in Psychology and Com- 
parative Administration. Likewise, he received his B.Sc. Degree at 
Oxford, offering as his thesis the manuscript of Papuans of the 
Trans-Fly, which was published in 1936. 


25. This essay was awarded the Wellcome Medal. Williams con- 
sidered the award a vindication of his position in Papua, saying: 
“I was particularly pleased to get the medal, as the application of 
Anthropology to the problems of native welfare is presumably the 
raison d’etre of my job.” (Annual Report, Territory of Papua, 
1933-34, p. 9). The essay was published in 1935, as Anthropological 
Report No. 16, “The Blending of Cultures: An Essay on the Aims 
of Native Education.” 


In this paper, Williams’ first premise was that education 
is basic to good administration: that progress in any native 
area where the government aims at more than a mere tem- 
porary expedient, is dependent upon and, in fact, keeps pace 
with, the education fostered by the government in the area. 
He felt that since cultural change was both inevitable and 
desirable, it was the duty of the administrator to help the 
native adjust to the changed conditions brought about by the 
advent of European administration; he clearly saw this as a 
function of the administrator’s concern for the advantage of 
the government he represents, as well as of his desire to help 
the native readjust to the changing conditions of life. He 
offered as a practical suggestion that the education given to 
the native be oriented in three directions. It must be so planned 
that the native can retain the best—perhaps the largest— 
portion of his old ways of life, in accordance with native 
preference. Incompatible, or “evil” elements should be re- 
moved, and the gaps should be filled in by items from the 
European culture. In this way, the native could retain his 
grip on the past and, although adapting new elements, would 
not become a mere imitation of the white man. 


Stressing the importance of retaining the integration of 
the whole of a culture, even while attempting to change some 
of its parts, the paper urged that education of the native 
should stress this three-fold orientation, and that its tasks 
should be those of maintenance, expurgation, and expansion, 
Through maintenance of the good things in native life, ex- 
purgation of the bad, and expansion of the features compatible 
to both native and European culture, a blending of cultures 
can be achieved that will prevent the disintegration and break- 
down of native life. For this reason, Williams believed that 
the “respect” which an anthropologist felt for culture as it 
exists, might prove ‘“‘a useful brake on too-eager reform.” 
He warned against depriving the native of his means for 
self-expression, leaving him “bored, discontented and with a 
sense of hopeless inferiority.” Finally, he equated the sum 
total of the combined efforts of anthropology and administra- 
tion with education: 


“Our purpose, in fine, is to guide and assist the develop- 
ment of a new culture in which all that is best in the old 
native life shall blend with the elements and forces de- 
rived from our own civilisation . . . if it enables the more 
backward race to develop its latent powers, to live a fuller 


and richer life, then the main aims of education will have 
been fulfilled.”2° 


After several extensions of leave, in 1935 Williams re- 
turned to his work as Government Anthropologist, and con- 
tinued in Papua until his untimely death early in World 
War II. In the post-war period, the anthropological program 
has been reimplemented in the area—an indication of Aus- 
tralia’s continued confidence in the effectiveness of the col- 
laboration between anthropology and administration. 


There has been much discussion of the relative advantages, 
disadvantages and limitations of this type of collaboration 
between anthropologist and administrator. Actual short term 


26. F. E. Williams, of. cit., p. 44. 
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collaborations, such as that of Brown and Hutt, and recent 
studies by English anthropologists geared toward presenting 
material for administrative consideration, have been criticized 
as incomplete, or slanted toward specific government require- 
ments, and therefore not truly impartial or scientific in this 
sense. Other obstacles, too, make such a program difficult 
of fulfillment. 


The importance of the work for the future of the peoples 
concerned necessitates the employment of individuals of high 
calibre—and colonial budgets are usually very limited. This 
factor alone might serve to discourage many attempts at 
collaboration between anthropologists and administrators, 
especially where the suggestions of the anthropologists would 
prove costly, or would entail long-range programs which 
might not show immediate or rapid results. 





Let us see how these problems were met in Papua. Williams 
was a most unusual man, in an unusual situation. His educa- 
tion, his abilities, and his experience, all qualified him—in 
the words of his own administrator—for a position much 
higher than any Papua could offer.?” Yet he chose to continue 
there until he died. Why? Part of the reason is to be found 
in the man himself, in his devotion to his chosen field of study. 
But there are also other factors involved. 


The primary factor, I believe, is to be found in Williams’ 
realization that his studies were being utilized, and not simply 
shelved as interesting scientific data with mere esoteiic 
value, and in the fact that all agencies concerned with native 
welfare worked in complete coordination with each other.?® 
Sir Hubert Murray had recognized the anthropologist’s value 
from the outset, as primarily that of helping the administra- 
tion to reconcile 


“ 


. . . an intelligent, though very backward race to the 
inevitable march of civilization, and in finding the easiest 
way for its advance.”’29 


This could only be achieved through the use of anthropologi- 
cal studies and the cultural insights which they provided. The 
ultimate aim of the administration was to develop an edu- 
cated, economically-independent people, who would cooper- 
ate voluntarily with white settlers and with government. 
The program was built on a solid foundation of mutual 
respect of white residents, native peoples, and administrators 
alike. Sir Hubert considered Williams’ reports as basic, and 


27. On the occasion of Williams’ obtaining the Rockefeller Fellow- 
lowship, Sir Hubert Murray wrote: “We shall miss him, for he 
gave us real assistance in native matters and he had the gift, a 
very rare one in my experience, of being able himself to suggest the 
application of his scientific knowledge to practical administration, 
instead of leaving the adaptation of it to someone else. We shall 
be glad to welcome Mr. Williams back again, but I think myself 
that he will be called to some higher position than anything we 
can offer him. In any event, he will have the best of wishes of us 
all in Papua.” Annual Report, Territory of Papua, 1932-33, p. 26. 


28. “I venture to hope and believe that our good fortune is due 
to the fact that, with us, anthropologist and Missionary have de- 
liberately chosen to work in harmony rather than in opposition.” 
Annual Report, Territory of Papua, 1933-34, p. 26. 


29. Annual Report, Territory of Papua, 1920-21, p. 20. 


geared his administrative program accordingly, slowing or 
arresting it (as in the case of the Vailala madness), or 
accelerating it, in accordance with the recommendations made 
in the reports. As a result of this collaboration, Papua is the 
only country in which white man’s law is entirely based on 
native custom. Murder to a Papuan is often retributive jus- 
tice. The law in Papua takes cognizance of this, but varies 
the punishment with the degree of “sophistication” of the 
native involved. A bush native would probably receive a 
nominal sentence; a sophisticated Motu, who has been in 
close contact with the white man’s ideology for generations, 
would be hanged. 


In the indigenous social organization, anthropological re- 
ports showed no structure of real authority through which 
government lines of authority might be imposed. This led to 
the creation of Village Councils—advisory boards composed 
entirely of natives, whose function was to make suggestions 
for the benefit of the entire village. Native interpreters and 
assessors were appointed. This interpreter saw that the 
native’s case was presented fairly in court; the assessor, that 
he was fined in a way that was commensurate with tribal 
practice. 


Anthropological data were utilized in the improvement of 
horticultural techniques.3° In the introduction of new medical 
practices, appeal was made through the native fear of sorcery.3! 
In this, and in many other ways, the slow but sure advance 
which has marked the progress of post-contact Papuan history 
has shown the wisdom of the long-range program envisaged 
by Sir Hubert Murray, and carried through with such single- 
ness of purpose since 1920, when he anticipated by 30 years 
the FAO formulation which states that: 


“For a full understanding of social structure and com- 
munity attitudes . . . social analysis . . . must be planned 
and carried out by social anthropologists and sociologists 
who have been trained in the field. Such analyses are just 
as important to provide a scientific basis for welfare pro- 
grams as are soil analyses for agricultural programs. This 
method is likely to be slow, both because it involves the 
study of many aspects of a complicated situation and be- 
cause investigators must live with the people long enough 
to gain their confidence and get the ‘feel’ of the problem. 
It is not likely to appeal to those in a hurry; but in the 
longer period it may prevent expensive mistakes and help 
ensure the successful fulfillment of the program .. . im- 
portance . . . must be attached to selecting observers who 
are objective as well as technically trained. . . .”3? 


In the suggested programs for the improvement of under- 
developed areas, emphasis is consistently placed upon the ad- 
justment of the old and the new ways of life, on the fostering 
of a continuing spirit of group unity while, at the same time, 
introducing new technological methods, and, finally, on the 
respect for existing traditional culture patterns, and the modi- 


30. F. E. Williams, “Practical Education: The Reform of Native 
Horticulture,” Anthropological Report No. 14, Papua, 1933. 


31. Annual Report, Territory of Papua, 1926-27. 
32. United Nations, Essentials of Rural Welfare, p. 27, FAO, 1949. 
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fication of older methods as preferable, psychologically, to the 
introduction of an entirely new method; all of these principles 
had been formulated, tested, and found eminently feasible in 
Papua over a period of some 30 years prior to that time. 


In the formulation of any such program, therefore, several 
things must be borne in mind regarding the technical experts 
chosen for the jobs of analysis and coordination of programs 
with administrators in charge of the governmental implemen- 
tation of such programs. The effectiveness of the program in 
Papua has shown us that, first and foremost, the personnel 
selected for the task must be well-qualified by professional 
training, experience, and personality for the area in which 
they will work. Second, there must be a close rapport and 
full cooperation among all those involved in the welfare of 
the area, especially among administrators, technical experts, 
missions, and natives. Third, wherever possible, any changes 
which are envisaged should be evolved as a result of long- 
range planning. They should be based upon preliminary 
studies by technical experts, with special emphasis on the 
educative factors involved. Anthropologists serve a vital 
function here by their analysis of indigenous culture patterns 
and values, and suggestions of the feasible methods to be 
applied in the acculturative process. This is possible only 
where there is close compatibility between the indigenous 
and superimposed cultures. 


A judicious combination of long- and short-term planning, 
obviating either a too-rapid period of transition or an over- 
prolonged one, should provide an especially valuable approach 
when applied to areas which have hitherto suffered abuses 
in the acculturative process, resulting in deterioration of 
indigenous peoples and cultures. 
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Contributions of Anthropology 


to Institutional Psychiatry 


Eliot D. Chapple* 


An examination of the practice of psychiatry in industry— 
and, for our purposes, this includes all hierarchically-organ- 
ized institutions, whether business, industry, or government, 
or philanthropy or education—highlights in a striking fashion 
the present difficulties of psychiatry itself. It would be prefer- 
able, then, to take a look at psychiatry first, before discussing 
the contributions of anthropology to the practice of psychiatry 
in the institutional framework. 


Problems of Psychiatry 


Psychiatry today is almost entirely concerned with the 
illness of the individual patient. In spite of the increasing 
interest in social psychiatry or preventive psychiatry, the 
practice, as opposed to the theory, of psychiatry has been 
largely restricted to the individual physician’s office and the 
clinic. Even where psychiatrists are regularly employed in 
industrial or educational institutions, their primary concern 
is either with treating members of the institution directly, 
or in advising management on matters of prognosis. ““Mental 
health” activities are largely diffuse and primarily devoted 
to educating management to regard psychiatric disorders as 
medical problems. 

Everyone familiar with the institutions in which most 
people spend their working lives can imagine how psychiatry 
might avert human tragedies, but detailed knowledge of both 
the institutions and current psychiatric methods of handling 
emotional problems makes one wonder how and whether psy- 
chiatry can be fitted into the organizational picture. The 
reasons for this are partly practical—the cost of treatment, 
the dearth of psychiatrists and the huge demand for their 
services, skepticism on the part of other branches of medicine 
—but fundamentally they have to do with the theoretical 
problems of present-day psychiatry. 

First, there is the struggle within the field to integrate 
psychiatry into general physiology and general medicine, to 
make a reality of what is called ‘‘comprehensive medicine,” 
and treat as physiologically comparable such variant environ- 
mental stresses as allergens or conflict with parents.! Second, 
there is the necessity to revise and extend the theoretical 





*Dr. Chapple is President of the E. D. Chapple Company, 
Darien, Conn. 


framework of psychiatry to include the precise etiological 
effects of human organization on the production of disease 
and, in so doing, to define the relationship of psychiatry and 
anthropology. 


The anthropologist is able to contribute to both of these 
theoretical problems. To a large extent, progress on the first 
depends upon the solution of the second; once we demon- 
strate with precision how the behavior of individuals varies, 
as a function of their specific need to adjust to others 
because of factors imposed by the organizational structure, 
we can place behavior in its physiological context. Only by 
so doing can we eliminate the persistent but strongly denied 
dichotomy of the social and/or psychological, on the one 
hand, and the biological and physiological on the other, which 
permeates so much of the literature. For despite their plat- 
form positions, and their claim that the development of 
psychosomatic medicine has eliminated the problem for all 
time, in their practices most psychoanalysts and their medical 
adversaries tend to reinforce their inability to accept a com- 
mon set of mechanisms for overt behavior and autonomic 
responses. 

The practical consequences of these theoretical difficulties 
result in the inability of psychiatry to come to grips with the 
effects of organizational life on mental health. By placing 
major emphasis on the predisposing effects of early childhood 
on the personality, the tendency is to ignore the way specific 
organizational situations, be they in the family or on the job, 
predispose or precipitate an illness. Consequently, except 
where psychiatric practice is concerned with the immediate 
alleviation of severe symptoms, it is assumed that the only 
really adequate solution of the personal problem is to “re- 
make” the personality, trying to eliminate the effects of early 
childhood. Psychiatry’s conceptual framework provides no 
method which can be used organizationally to spot individuals 
who are, or who can become, vulnerable to specific types of 
stress, nor any means of defining what constitutes a stress 
and how to determine its effects on a given individual. 

Individuals are referred to the psychiatrist by immediate 


1. See George Saslow, “On the Concept of Comprehensive Medi- 
cine,” Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 16:57, 1952; see, also, 
S. B. Guze, J. D. Matarazzo, G. Saslow, A Formulation of Prin- 
ciples of Comprehensive Medicine,” 1952. 
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supervisors or by staff departments, particularly personnel ; 
hence referrals depend upon the state of sophistication in 
the organization, and, except in some schools and colleges, 
it is almost universally low. Even if in principle one believed 
in giving a psychiatric examination together with a physi- 
cal, very few organizations give a thorough physical examina- 
tion to all employees, even on initial employment. Moreover, 
it would be necessary to repeat such examinations at least 
annually, and even though management might be convinced 
that this was the only answer to its problem, the practical 
difficulties of doing so are almost insuperable. Given this back- 
ground, it is clear that there is little chance of utilizing 
psychiatry on an effective basis in any type of organization, 
with the possible exception of educational institutions, even 
if one could add the necessary number of psychiatrists to 
the payroll. 


Clearly, the present theoretical framework of psychiatry 
makes the efforts of the individual physician random and 
wasteful, particularly in the crucial matter of case finding. 
Having no way of dealing with the etiological aspects of 
organizational situations, and being without a means of 
evaluating on a routine basis the propensities of any given 
individual to succumb to stress, the psychiatrist can hope to 
do little more than try to raise the level of awareness of the 
members of the organization as to the signs and symptoms of 
psychiatric disorders; he can only hope for enough time to 
screen out cases from the large number of leads that such a 
program might turn up. Moreover, present psychotherapeutic 
methods, being unrelated to the conditioning effects of the 
organization, and incapable of using them as part of the 
treatment, are too time-consuming for practical purposes. 


The key to the problem lies in the conception of case- 
finding as it is defined in public health. Without a theory 
and a méthod to determine the points where there is a high 
probability of the disease appearing, the psychiatrist is oper- 
ating as much in the dark as would the specialist in contagious 
diseases had he no knowledge of the way malaria or bubonic 
plague are transmitted, and of the factors conditioning their 
rate of spread. It may be that modern chemistry will at long 
last develop a true cure for malaria, but the knowledge of 
the part played by the mosquito, and by particular species of 
mosquitos under specific environmental conditions, provides a 
much more effective and practical means of wiping out the 
disease than individual treatment of individual illness. It is 
in this broad conception of case-finding, which depends upon 
a thorough understanding of the etiology of the various 
psychiatric disorders, and the environmental factors which 
affect their management in psychotherapy, that anthropology 
plays a fundamental role. 


The Scope of Anthropology’ 


To the anthropologist, an organizational system is made up 
of individuals with varying capacities for interaction with 


2.. It is hoped that any semantic problems involving the definition 
of anthropology as implied in what follows will not disturb the 
reader unduly. It should be evident that we are not concerned with 
archeology, physical anthropology, or ethnology, if the latter be de- 
fined as involving “exact descriptive knowledge of primitive 
peoples, including the integration of archeological and physical 
findings bearing upon problems of origin and diffusion, and not 


others. These capacities, which can only be determined di- 
rectly by watching how an individual behaves with other 
people, are commonly referred to under the headings of per- 
sonality and temperament. Without further analysis of how 
apposite these terms are to describe an individual’s observed 
range of behavioral potentialities, we recognize that when 
people are brought together in an organization or institution 
they are going to interact, and that certain organizational 
positions provide varying opportunities for the personality 
needs of an individual to achieve adjustment with other in- 
dividuals. 


It is most important to realize that these human relation- 
ships that comprise the organizational structure do not occur 
in a vacuum; the patterns they follow, in fact even the possi- 
bility of their existence, are in large part determined by what 
the anthropologists call “culture.” By culture we mean the 
techniques, processes, spatial layout, paper systems, etc., 
which constitute the rationale of the organization and are 
incorporated in sequences or flows of contacts between people, 
moving from one part of the physical and geographical en- 
vironment to another, and taking place periodically within 
the day or at longer intervals. These cultural patterns de- 
termine where individuals come into contact, in what order, 
how often, and for how long, and hence serve to facilitate 
or hinder interaction between given individuals. They pro- 
vide a set of constraints in the interaction patterns that com- 
prise the organizational structure, just as the test tubes and 
complicated glass linkages of the chemistry laboratory control 
the rates at which chemical processes can occur. To perform 
a different experiment using the same compounds, the chemist 
changes his arrangement of tubes and beakers and piping; 
so, to follow the analogy, without changing the personalities, 
any change in the cultural elements that results in altering 
the flow of contacts, changes the organizational relationships 
of the individuals who make it up. As in the chemical analogy, 
the personality constituents of the organizational system in 
turn bring about modifications in its structure, even where 
the cultural constraints remain fixed, for each individual’s 
interactional needs differ if he is to achieve a state of equi- 
librium in his relations with others. 


To an anthropologist, if the individual is to achieve a state 
of equilibrium there has to be a balance between income and 
outgo in the interactional patterns. Then his particular re- 
quirements for the outlet of energy, the expression of initia- 
tive, the need to dominate, and the many other factors which 
combine to make up his interactional requirements, achieve 
a regular (and expected) expression and become constant in 
a statistical sense.2 Where the organization of the work cre- 





primarily concerned with . human behavior.” (Margaret 
Mead, “The Training of the Cultural Anthropologist,” American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 54, No. 3, 1952, pp. 343-346.) Anthropology as 
here used includes what is variously called social anthropology, 
cultural anthropology and applied anthropology. For our problems, 
these are alternate terms referring to a single science. See Eliot D. 
Chapple and Carleton S. Coon, Principles of Anthropology, Henry 
Holt & Co., New York, 1942; Eliot D. Chapple, Applied Anthro- 
pology in Industry, A. Kroeber, Ed.; Anthropology Today, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl., 1953, pp. 819-30. 


3. It should be realized also that the achievement of such an 
equilibrium for the individual may not result in an equilibrium for 
the other persons with whom he is in contact, nor for the group. 
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ates erratic fluctuations that make it impossible to achieve 
such regularity, or where other personalities act as disturbing 
factors in the individual’s pattern of adjustment, one finds 
personality disturbance and consequent behavioral impact on 
those with whom the individual is in contact.4 


Analysis of Organizational Structure 


In analyzing an organization, the anthropologist begins 
by describing the flow of paper, or materials, or people, and 
the contacts between people associated with these processes. 
By studying their quantitative characteristics, at any given 
point in the flow he can determine whether the individuals’ 
relationships are such that daily happenings occur within 
well-defined (statistical) limits, or whether there are sources 
of stress deriving from the cultural factors involved. These 
conflicts may be caused by organizational relationships be- 
tween individuals that are undefined as to regularity, or by 
the personality and temperament peculiarities of the indi- 
viduals. By locating the stress points in the organization and 
isolating the reasons for them, he can determine whether the 
stress can be eliminated by changes in process or technique, 
by more precise definition of the organizational relationships 
of the individuals, or whether the personality of the individual 
is such that he is unable to operate within the interactional 
requirements imposed by the particular job. He isolates the 
cultural variables by studying the time characteristics of the 
daily contacts and determining whether—and to what degree 
—they occur regularly or erratically. He determines the 
relevance of the personality variables either by measuring the 
interactional pattern of the contacts between given individuals 
on the job, or by measuring this pattern by means of a stand- 
ardized interview; in doing so, he describes the individual’s 
personality and temperament as expressed in interaction. The 
type of interview wherein the interviewer changes his pattern 
of adjustment experimentally to determine the ranges of 
response of the subject is described at length in a previous 
issue.> Both types of measurements are obtained by using the 
recording instrument and associated computer developed in 
anthropology to describe interaction objectively, and called 
the Interaction Chronograph.® 


Through the use of these integrally related methods of 
analysis, the anthropologist can determine with precision the 
congruence of each individual’s personality and organizational 
position. Extensive studies in the field of business and indus- 
try have shown that the individual’s performance and his 
degree of adjustment or maladjustment (as it is made imme- 
diately evident psychiatrically in the production of symptoms) 
are directly related to how well his personality and tempera- 
ment fit the particular position in the organizational network 





4. Eliot D. Chapple, “The Analysis of Industrial Morale,” Jour. of 
Industrial Hygiene and Toxicology, Vol. 24, No. 7, 1942, pp. 163-172. 
5. Eliot D. Chapple, “The Standard Interview as Used in Inter- 
action Chronograph Investigations,” Human Organization, Volume 
12, No. 2, 1953. 


6. See, Eliot D. Chapple, “The Measurement of Interpersonal Be- 
havior,” Transactions of the New York Academy of Science, Ser. Il, 
Vol. 4, No. 7, 1942, pp. 222-232, which gives an account of its early 
evolution and how it developed out of an analysis of anthropological 
categories. See, also, Eliot D. Chapple, “The Interaction Chrono- 
graph: Its Evolution and Present Application,” Personnel, January, 
1949, pp. 295-307, which gives a summary for personnel people. 


—as constituted of other personalities and constrained by a 
specific cultural framework. Experiments have shown re- 
peatedly that transfers from an organizational position for 
which the personality is not fitted to the proper one creates 
major changes in mood and performance; conversely, experi- 
ments have also shown the pathogenic effects on an individual 
when he is transferred to a job involving stress, even though 
the transfer may involve a promotion and substantial advan- 
tages in terms of recognition and salary. 


The alternate aspect in the process of reducing stress is that 
changes in organization or in the flow of work can equally 
well transform persons otherwise suited by personality to 
effective and contented performance. In a number of instances, 
highly disturbed individuals who, superficially at least, would 
have been referred to a psychiatrist, have completely lost all 
signs of pathological behavior and autonomic symptoms once 
the source of stress has been removed by changes in the or- 
ganizational structure. Such findings are not particularly 
novel. Their importance lies in the fact that the nature of 
the stress is highly specific, and that the same or a similar 
job can be highly disturbing or highly satisfactory with what 
might appear to be minor changes in the interactional pattern. 
Consequently, environmental stress cannot be dealt with in 
general terms; it has to be specifically related to the inter- 
actional capacities of the individual and the patterns of in- 
teraction that are available for him in a given life situation. 


Personality and Temperament Factors 
in Organization 


The use of the Interaction Chronograph, which provides 
measurements of the duration and frequency of varying types 
of operationally-defined interactional behaviors, has yielded 
results which are of general importance in understanding in- 
stitutional psychiatry, as well as in determining the precise 
degree to which an individual can adjust effectively to a given 
organizational situation. In the early stages of its develop- 
ment, studies were made of a large number of hospitalized 
patients with psychiatric conditions at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital in Boston.? Apart from its value as 
a specific diagnostic tool, its most important finding was the 
relative uniformity in the patient population, comprised of 
persons classified as psychoneurotic or psychosomatic, as com- 
pared to the general population. The presence of emotional 
disorders was associated with a marked limitation in the 
energy level and its ranges, as compared to that of the ordi- 
nary individual, and, most significantly, was characterized by 
a rigidity, a lack of flexibility in the individual’s capacity to 
vary his habitual pattern of behavior. Thus, in the experi- 
mental interview, wherein the interviewer at one time failed 
to respond consistently, at another interrupted consistently 
and tried within limits to dominate, very little change could 
be detected in the pattern of response and its rates in the 
various interaction variables measured. 


When this method was employed in the study of various 
types of people in hierarchically-organized institutions, it be- 
came evident that the pathological behavior that created 


7. See, Eliot D. Chapple and Erich Lindemann, “Clinical Implica- 
tions of Measurements of Interaction Rates in Psychiatric Inter- 
views,” Applied Anthropology, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1942, pp. 1-11, 
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serious difficulties in the organization was seldom of the type 
encountered in psychiatric clinics and hospitals. The incidence 
of psychotic states or, perhaps, what might be called pre- 
psychotic states, was extremely low. The clearly-defined pat- 
tern of psychoneurosis and the psychosomatic disorders fa- 
miliar in the clinic, though substantially higher than psychosis, 
was by no means as common and far less significant than 
types of pathological behavior which, in ordinary parlance, 
are classified as manifestations of temperament and, in the 
psychiatric literature, are called psycho-pathological or, better 
still, “pathological emotionality.” 

These individuals generally are over-reactive, compared to 
the restricted and rigid pattern of personality shown in the 
neurotic states. They over-compensate behaviorially under 
conditions of mild stress such as are used in the experimental 
interview. They include many of the reactions loosely called 
“infantile” and appear to require much sharper differentiation 
than is presently used in the literature. Symptomatically, they 
include temper tantrums, stubbornness, obstinacy, acute de- 
fensiveness under pressure, pathological story-telling, over- 
pretentiousness and so on. Each of these patterns can be clearly 
differentiated on a quantitative basis, and all of them differ 
from the symptoms of psychosis and neurosis as evidenced in 
interactional behavior. These over-compensatory states are of 
major importance in organizations. To them must be added 
the extreme types of personalities which, however “normal” 
in a different setting, are not fitted for the particular institu- 
tion in which they occur. 

An extremely important finding of the work on the distri- 
bution of personality types in various kinds of institutions is 
that there is a process of natural selection, both as to per- 
sonality types and presence of special kinds of temperamental 
factors. These seem to be related to the type of job and their 
interactional requirements as found in the various kinds of 
institutions. Thus, the kinds of personalities found in a de- 
partment store are very different from those in a government 
bureau. This is not surprising when one thinks about sales- 
people exclusively. But the need for a faster pace, greater 
quickness and initiative also extends to people in other types 
of jobs in a store, although they vary significantly among 
themselves, as does the distribution of temperament charac- 
teristics between such organizations. For example, in a ran- 
dom sample of 260 department store employees, slightly over 
30 percent showed a significant occurrence of “stubbornness,” 
whereas in 500 individuals selected at random in a govern- 
ment agency, significant degrees of this trait were found in 
only five percent of the sample. In the same way, only seven 
and one-half percent of the sample of 500 people in a gov- 
ernment agency showed any indication of a type of emotional 
reaction which, when extreme, leads to temper tantrums, 
while 23 percent of department store employees showed this 
characteristic. We might expect that people in department 
stores, by nature of their work, would be more “tempera- 
mental.” The facts indicate clearly that this is indeed the case. 

The importance of findings such as these, which space does 
not permit us to elaborate in any detail, is that the traditional 
tvpes of cases the psychiatrist is accustomed to handle in the 
clinic are relatively unimportant in organizations. This does 
not mean that a significant number of neurotics and mild 
psychotics does not appear, or that it is not extremely impor- 
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tant to spot them and deal with them when they do. It does 
mean that the personality problems which turn out to be of 
major importance in affecting the operation of an organiza- 
tion are those patterns of reaction in inter-personal relations 
(in psychiatric terms, the psycho-pathological) with which 
very little has been done in psychiatry. In child psychiatry, 
attention is often paid to these behavioral disturbances, but 
in the adult they are either loosely classified as neurotic, or 
regarded as “normal” weaknesses or, in some special cases, 
as reasons for exclusion from employment. 


Implications for the Development of Psychiatry 


From the anthropologist’s point of view, much can be done 
to deal with these problems in terms of careful placement. 
The determination of the degree of stress the individual can 
take, and the evaluation of job opportunities in similar terms, 
can play a useful part in adjusting people more effectively 
to their working environment. Nevertheless, it has to be 
recognized that the process of organizational realignment 
and the placement of individuals in terms of their organiza- 
tional capacities cannot accomplish everything. Individuals 
will still be affected strongly by the impact of their relation- 
ships in other systems, notably in the family. Increasingly, 
the psychiatrist will have to treat systematically the inter- 
dependence of all the organizations in which an individual 
interacts, both in the etiology of the illness as well as in his 
management of the psychotherapy. 


In this conception of the course of psychiatry, the indi- 
vidual psychiatrist will no longer be limited in his therapeutic 
resources to the administration of psychotherapy, although 
even here one can foresee a vast development in the design 
of patterns of behavior to fit the needs of varying types of 
personalities.2 Rather, the psychiatrist will become the active 
manager of the patient’s interaction in differing organizational 
environments, recognizing the requirements each can impose 
on the personality, and making deliberate use of their condi- 
tioning resources. In part, this trend can be seen at present, 
in the increasing concern with interpersonal environment of 
the hospital ward, and the possibilities of using social work 
as part of a more comprehensive plan of environmental man- 
agement. But the efforts are episodic and unsystematic, and 
the methods of analysis employed do not permit routine in- 
clusion of the organizational environment. The result is that 
today the individual psychiatrist is confined to traditional 
methods, and must, in one therapeutic hour, set his skills 
against the massive impact of organizational relationships in 
the remaining 23 hours. It is remarkable that so much prog- 
ress has been made in psychiatry against such odds, but, as in 
Judo, the victory can be achieved more easily by utilizing the 
forces raised against the patient, rather than struggling single- 
handed against them. 

The relationship of anthropologists and psychiatrists in 
the institutional picture has, then, to be one where the psy- 
chiatrist, if he is to operate effectively, must depend upon the 
anthropologist for case finding and for evaluation of organi- 
zational stresses and, with the same measurements, the ca- 


8. See Eliot D. Chapple, “Deliberate Use of Occupational Therapy 
to Rebuild Human Relations,” Bulletin of the Massachusetts Occu- 
pational Therapy Association, Vol. 13, No. 8, 1940, pp. 1-6. 
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pacity of the individual to withstand them.? If the stresses 
can be eliminated by changing the work flow or the organi- 
zational setup, there is no point in the psychiatrist becoming 
involved in an individual’s situation, unless the process of 
change is necessarily a slow one, and the disturbance in the 
individual needs to be handled on a temporary basis. If 
analysis of the organization reveals that the individual’s per- 
sonality has definite vulnerabilities to the organizational situa- 
tion, then the anthropologist needs to determine whether 
there are other positions in the organization in which the 
individual can make a better adjustment, whether some type 
of treatment is indicated to accommodate the individual better 
to his specific organizational place, or whether treatment 
should be combined with transfer, so that both job and 
psychiatric treatment unite to help reorganize the individual’s 
pattern of behavior.!° 


From this point of view, anthropologists and psychiatrists 
proceed along parallel paths. Actually, referral to the psy- 


9. Not that psychiatrists are not also concerned with susceptibility 
to stress as they work with the individual patient. The point here 
is that the same operations need to be used in describing the inter- 
action of the individual in the organization and. his capacity to 
interact. Otherwise, there is no system of making equivalent the 
magnitude of the stress and the magnitude of the reaction in a 
given personality. 

10. This does not, of course, mean that the anthropologist person- 
ally has to do this, but rather that he, or persons in the organiza- 
tion using anthropological methods and techniques, do so on a 
routine administrative basis. 


chiatrist would come only after an evaluation had been made 
of the individual’s personality and temperament characteris- 
tics for organizational adjustment, together with an analysis 
of the nature of the stresses operating on him in his particular 
job. Once the discrimination has been made as to the indi- 
vidual’s needs, the anthropologist steps out, except in so far 
as he can be useful in acquainting the psychiatrist with the 
nature of the job and the personality problems of the indi- 
vidual from an organizational viewpoint. This does not even 
need direct contact—a written summary being sufficient; fur- 
thermore, in terms of present practice, in an effectively or- 
ganized company the referral would come from an appro- 
priate staff department set up to handle administrative and 
organizational controls. 


In the broadest sense, anthropology and the anthropologist 
can provide psychiatry with a conceptual framework within 
which a more general theory of psychogenic disorders can be 
developed. In the institutional context, anthropological prin- 
ciples and methods can be used to make the psychiatrist 
maximally effective by making the discriminations with re- 
gard to stress and the capacity of the personality to adjust 
to it; this would be impossible for the psychiatrist himself 
to do. Within such a framework, it would then be possible 
to fit psychiatry into the organizational pattern of modern 
hierarchical institutions as an essential part of the medical 
department of a company where the human effectiveness of 
its employees is defined in terms of comprehensive medicine. 


Discussion 
George Saslow* 


In his discussion of the possibility of utilizing current 
psychiatric principles and techniques in hierarchically-organ- 
ized institutions, Chapple raises highly provocative issues. 
These will be dealt with here in terms of five major con- 
siderations. 


1. Difficulties having to do with present methods of psy- 
chiatric case-finding and therapy. At present, there are few 
techniques that are adequate to predict the probability that a 
given individual will succumb to stress.! Although a 10- 
minute screening test—which correlates well with the con- 
clusions of an hour-long psychiatric interview—, together with 
a battery of psychological tests, predict with a high probablity 
of correctness that a given person’s medical symptoms are 
related to recurrent stresses in daily life, they fail to give 
any clear indication of the specific nature of the stresses; 
these must be elicited separately in the usual manner of 
psychiatric interviewing.? In a careful survey of the problems 
of 50 consecutive, new medical-clinic patients at a famous 


*Dr. Saslow is Associate Professor of Psychiatry in the Depart- 
ment of Neuropsychiatry, Washington University School of Medi- 
cine, Saint Louis, Mo. 


1. E. Lowell Keely, “The Theory and Techniques of Assessment,” 
Annual Review of Psychology, Vol. 5, 1954, p. 281. 


2. G. Saslow, R. M. Counts and P. H. DuBois, “Evaluation of a 
New Screening Test,” Psychosomatic Medicine, Vol. 13, 1951, p. 242; 
G. Gliser and G. Ulett, “The Saslow Screening Test as a Measure 
of Anxiety-proneness,” Journal of Clinical Psychology, Vol. 8, 1952, 
p. 279. 


medical center with a strong psychiatric department, it was 
observed that the presenting or main symptoms of approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the sample were presumed to be related 
to recurrent daily stress. But (a) the non-psychiatric medical 
personnel made this diagnosis relatively infrequently, (b) 
referral to psychiatrists was even less frequent than such 
diagnosis, and (c) the chief psychoanalytic procedures of 
psychotherapy employed at that center did not have much to 
offer patients who needed psychotherapy. 


“Tt must be recognized that the type of psychotherapy re- 
quired for the majority of the 36 patients does not exist at 
the present time. Various psychiatric investigators are just 
beginning to develop and document the techniques for the 
rapid treatment of psychosomatic ills. The requirements for 
intensive psychotherapy would exclude most of the 36 cases 
in this series.” 

Attempts to circumvent these difficulties by means of group 
psychotherapy have not proved as successful as was hoped a 
few years ago. Not all potential patients can undertake group 
psychotherapy because of difficulties in finding suitable people 
for such groups and in finding competent therapists; also, 
many group members require individual therapy as well.4 It is 


3. B.H. Roberts and N. M. Norton, “The Prevalence of Psychiatric 
Illness in a Medical Out-Patient Clinic,” The New England Journal 
of Medicine, Vol. 82, 1952, p. 246. 

4. F. G. Powdermaker and J. D. Frank, Group Psychotherapy. 
Studies in Methodology of Research and Therapy, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press for the Commonwealth Fund, 1953. 
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possible to subject the entire membership of a particular in- 
stitution to compulsory group psychotherapy, and this has 
been done with the freshman and sophomore medical classes 
of one medical school in the United States. While documen- 
tation of the observations made is not available as yet, the 
responsible investigators are already aware that an initial 
period of frequent and severe resistance to the procedure may 
be followed by a great reduction in resistance, only to have 
it reappear, sometimes even intensified, in the same or in 
different members of the group in their third and fourth 
medical school years. At lower educational levels, the entire 
membership of an elementary or high school can be helped 
to learn about the variables relevant to their behavior, and 
both the school and the membership become reciprocally 
modified in the process.° 


Apart from such procedures, it is possible for psychiatric 
principles and procedures to impinge upon individual mem- 
bers of institutions by a kind of seepage through lectures, 
books, newspapers and other mass media of communication. 
Such seepage is of no assistance in identifying vulnerable 
individuals or stressful situations in a given institution, 
although large-scale, vaguely-defined shifts in attitudes and 
behavior probably occur in most institutions over a period 
of time in relation to such seepage. 


2. The number of individuals in institutions who have 
the usual behavior disorders known to the psychiatrists. A 
carefully-validated screening test given to 200 consecutive, 
new medical-clinic out-patients was found to show that the 
complaints and symptoms of 60 percent of the sample were 
chiefly related to recurrently stressful life situations.® (It is 
known that this is an underestimate in the medical clinic 
situation, in view of the aforementioned findings of Roberts 
and Norton).’ When the screening test was given to large 
samples of several thousand persons not reporting themselves 
as ill, such as freshman students entering a university, and 
medical and dental students who were not receiving medical 
attention at the time, only about 25 percent gave answers 
indicating that they were handicapped or disabled by symp- 
toms related to recurrently stressful life situations. Thus, 
members of an institution who are not seeing doctors at a 
given time appear to have familiar behavior disorders far less 
frequently than a medical-patient population. 


3. The severity of the behavior disturbances of the ma- 
jority of the membership of an institution. By and large, 
such data as are available indicate a high inverse correlation 
between the steadiness of a person’s 20-year work record and 
the frequency with which he experiences one or more of a 
large variety of illnesses. This suggests that people who have 
relatively few symptoms and who constitute the majority of 
the membership of an institution have stable work habits. 
Such persons tend to respond well to minor changes in their 


5. R. H. Ojemann, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
A summary of his project is in “Promotion of Mental Health in 
the Primary and Secondary Schcols,” Report No. 18, The Group for 
Advancement of Psychiatry, January, 1951. 

6. Saslow et al., op. cit., 1951. 

7. Roberts and Norton, of. cit., 1952. 

8. L. E. Hinkle, Jr., and N. Plummer, “Life Stress and Industrial 
Absenteeism,” Industrial Medicine and Surgery, Vol. 21, p. 363, 
1952. 


work situation, in contrast to those with psychiatric disorders 
who are often unresponsive to small changes. 


4. The desirability of greater systematic knowledge of 
institutional stresses. Greater knowledge of specific institu- 
tional stresses, and increased ability to identify individuals 
vulnerable to disorganization in specific institutional situa- 
tions, could obviously lead to improved institutional inter- 
actional patterns of significance to the majority of the mem- 
bership. In such a changed group atmosphere, the institutional 
member with a standard psychiatric disorder is likely to find 
more help and acceptance than he now does; his ability to 
deal with stress is likely to increase when he encounters a 
majority of institutional members who are effective and satis- 
fied during a large part of their waking day. Such circum- 
stances may well make additional help for him unnecessary ; 
or, if it is required, it could come through interaction with a 
psychiatrist, or, as a consequence of working with a psychia- 
trist, through interaction in other institutions where he is or 
can be a member. A remarkable experiment in England? has 
demonstrated that attention to the interactional patterns of a 
psychiatric patient in all the institutions to which he belongs 
may lead to the rehabilitation of many abandoned as hopeless 
by their psychotherapists and their communities. A review of 
the work done in intensive psychotherapy in the past year 
points to the same general conclusion.!° Jones’ observations 
of the effects of procedures not currently fashionable among 
psychiatrists, stand in striking contrast to the disappointingly 
low frequency with which the learnings of a patient in inten- 
sive individual psychotherapy generalize to other interper- 
sonal situations. 


5. It is clear that the points made by Chapple warrant 
serious attention. Some of the basic assumptions underlying 
his particular approach to the problems posed have been 
examined by Goldman-Eisler and appear to be valid.!! Fur- 
ther experimental development of his ideas has yet to be 
undertaken by him or by others; were it not for the over- 
whelming absorption in intensive psychotherapy that is char- 
acteristic of contemporary psychiatry, it is likely that much 
more would have been accomplished than is at present the case. 


If the challenge of Chapple’s approach to the behavior of 
individuals in institutions is to be explored, it is clear that a 
uni-operational conceptual framework must be developed that 
can be shared by anthropologists and psychiatrists. First at- 
tempts to utilize it, or a similar framework, in cooperative 
anthropological -psychiatric-physiological investigations will 
probably have to start. at relatively simple levels of explicit 
observation and description. Should such attempts be success- 
ful, we shall shortly be faced with the thorny questicns posed 
by the possibility of increased scientific control of human 
behavior in a democratic society. 


9. M. Jones, “The Therapeutic Community,” Basic Books, Inc., 
1953. 


10. G. Saslow, “Psychotherapy,” Annual Review of Psychology, 
Vol. 5, 1954, p. 311. 


11. F. Goldman-Eisler, “The Measurement of Time-sequences in 
Conversational Behavior,” British Journal of Psychology, General 
Section, Vol. 42, 1951, p. 355; “Individual Differences Between 
Interviewers and Their Effect on Interviewees’ Conversational 
Behavior,” Journal of Mental Science, Vol. 98, 1952, p. 660. 
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The Set-up Man: A Case Study 


of Organizational Change 


George Strauss * 


The Problem 


This is a case study of what can happen when an organiza- 
tional change is made without a full understanding of its 
wider ramifications. It concerns the Assembly Department 
of the Ardsley Plant, National X Company (all names and 
dates are fictitious).! In 1948, as part of a larger change 
whose purpose was to define and centralize departmental 
responsibility, the chief mechanic of this department was 
ordered to report directly to the departmental foreman, rather 
than to his previous boss, the master mechanic. 


This apparently simple shift resulted in a significant altera- 
tion in the role of the set-up man (who presumably was not 
directly affected). In turn, it was accompanied by a sub- 
stantial reduction in morale, a host of illnesses, and a fall-off 
in production which drove management frantic for over a 
year. Today the situation has considerably improved. 


Why did production drop? Why did it rise again? What 
factors did management fail to take into account? What was 
the impact of this organizational change upon the social sys- 
tem of the department? 


Before examining these questions it may be useful to ex- 
amine the case in a larger context. Our case is concerned with 
the set-up man, but his troubles are merely one aspect of the 
constant struggle throughout industry between the manufac- 
turing and maintenance departments. Typically, manufactur- 
ing wants immediate production at the lowest possible cost ; 
maintenance, on the other hand, is interested in preserving 
and protecting equipment. From the maintenance point of 
view, manufacturing’s short-sightedness is bound to cause 
trouble in the future, while manufacturing looks upon main- 
tenance as impractical and heedless of costs. In many cases, 
the role of the set-up man is crucial to these two groups’ strug- 
gle, for as production becomes increasingly mechanized, his 
job becomes ever more important, since his primary function 


*Dr. Strauss is with the Department of Business Administration, 
University of Buffalo. 

1. This report is based on a larger study, sponsored jointly by 
union and management, on which the author spent six months, 
starting about nine months after the changes described here were 
first introduced. Workers and supervisors were observed and inter- 
viewed on the job, and at union, supervisory and grievance meetings. 
This is part of an over-all project of human relations in unions 
under the direction of Prof. William F. Whyte of the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 
and sponsored by the Grant Foundation, Inc. 


is to keep complex machinery in adjustment and repair. In 
many instances he performs two subsidiary functions as well: 
(1) he supervises operators working on the machines, and 
(2) he makes decisions as to which machines will receive 
greater attention and, in this way, determines which products 
will be produced first. Naturally, in performing these func- 
tions he is usurping some of the responsibilities of the foreman 
and the manufacturing department—and this causes trouble 
and friction. On the other hand, numerous complications can 
arise when the set-up man’s responsibility is reduced. Where 
most machinery is automatic, keeping production going is pri- 
marily a technical job, and the foreman’s college engineering 
training cannot substitute for the set-up man’s years of ex- 
perience. The foreman is bound to be dependent upon him 
for advice. 


The Situation 


Background. Xs are an item in common usage and the 
National X Company is one of the world’s largest producers. 
The Ardsley Plant is one of many almost identical plants 
scattered throughout the country, and Ardsley itself is a town 
of approxiniately 5,000 population located 10 miles from a 
fair-sized city. 


About 10 years ago the plant was unionized ; today it oper- 
ates under a nation-wide contract. Union relations are peace- 
ful: there has never been a strike; grievances are few and are 
always settled locally. 


From a functional point of view, the technology of the 
Assembly Department is simple. There are approximately 
20 lines of machines, arranged in parallels about eight feet 
from each other. After the operators place partly finished 
Xs in a hopper, the lines do all the rest. The difficulties arise 
from the high speed of the process, the sensitivity of the line, 
and the small tolerances allowed in the dimensions of the 
finished products; small mistakes can be very costly. 


This paper will be concerned only with the men directly 
concerned with these lines and their supervisors. (Inspectors 
and indirect labor will be ignored). These men are: 


Number of Approximate 
Occupations People Hourly Pay 
Seteup Meer o..cccccscssssssses 12 ee 
Set-up Helpers 0.0000... 12 etna 
RIN cassie on Beh ates. ae 
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Not much will be said about the helpers and operators. 
Normally, one helper is assigned to each set-up man; they 
make minor repairs and assist set-up men with major repairs. 
Operators feed the machines, a routine job which has a high 
turnover. 

The Set-up Man. As previously mentioned, the set-up 
man has the primary responsibility for making adjustments 
to the lines and keeping them in good running order. Nor- 
mally, he has two or three such lines, and productive efficiency 
of the plant depends very largely on how well they are kept 
in repair. The difficulty of the set-up man’s job can be under- 
stood only by examining some of the technical problems he is 
constantly called upon to solve. 

Xs come in an almost infinite number of varieties—and 
each variety requires an entirely different adjustment of the 
lines. As much as one day can be lost in changing from one 
variety to another, although minor changes require less time. 
The lines operate at extremely high speed and must do so 
within fine tolerance. Constant adjustments must be made on 
the main line to counteract errors which have crept in on the 
previous stage’s production process. Even when the pieces 
themselves are perfect, the line loses some of its adjustments 
through vibration and wearing out of parts. 

To make things more complicated, the various adjustments 
are interdependent. A change in adjustment of one part re- 
quires, in many instances, changes in five or six others. Simi- 
larly, if something goes wrong, there may be 10 or 15 places 
to look for the cause of the trouble. 

In addition, prior to the changes described here, the set-up 
man performed two other important functions: 

(1) He was in complete charge of his crew (one helper 
and several operatois). He trained men, told them what to 
do, and subjected them to informal discipline when they were 
wrong (with criticism or even a kick in the rear end). The 
plant personnel director, a former operator, recalled: “I was 
a lot more scared of my set-up man than of the foreman. 
When he yelled, I jumped.” A typical comment made by an 
older worker was: “If I goofed off, the set-up man would 
shove my ass.” 

As a consequence, the set-up man earned great respect. 
Plant legends are devoted almost entirely to the heroic ex- 
ploits of set-up men of the past; even today, they often sit 
apart in the locker room. 

(2) When two or more lines were down (a common 
occurrence), he made the initial decision as to which line to 
work. Usually this was made on the basis of which line was 
easier to fix and, for this reason, he might work on a line for 
whose product there was no particular hurry, neglecting a 
line which was in great demand. Until recently, however, 
the company made only a small variety of Xs and often two 
or more lines produced the same item. Only since the war has 
scheduling become a critical problem. Furthermore, if the 
set-up man made the wrong decision he could be reversed. 

Original Organization. As the following chart illustrates, 
the superintendent was in charge of manufacturing and the 
master mechanic headed up mechanical maintenance. Their 
representatives in the Assembly Department were the fore- 
man and the chief mechanic. 

In theory, set-up men were responsible in technical matters 
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(Day Shift) 
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Master Mechanic 
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to the chief mechanic; in other matters to the foreman. In 
practice, they reported primarily to the chief mechanic who 
was the real boss of the department. Men from all levels 
agreed that in the old days “foremen never used to give the 
set-up men orders.” One reason for this was the dynamic 
personality of the man who held the chief mechanic’s position 
from 1936 to 1948, and his interest in production as well as 
maintenance problems. 

The chief mechanic had always been a former set-up man. 
Nominally, he was a full-time supervisor, but apparently he 
also found ample time to help set-up men on difficult prob- 
lems. (In those days there were no union objections to super- 
visors working). 

The foreman had a relatively new position originally estab- 
lished to provide assistance to the chief mechanic. Even five 
years ago he was a glorified secretary whose duties were con- 
fined to (1) scheduling production (although the set-up men 
initially determined priorities in machine repair), (2) assign- 
ing helpers and operators to the lines (at which time they 
fell under the sapervision of the set-up man), and (3) dis- 
ciplining helpers and operators (although often this discipline 
consisted merely of backing the set-up man’s authority). This 
was the organization of the day shift, and the night shift was 
roughly the same. A night superintendent had over-all charge 
of the plant, a lead set-up man performed the chief mechanic’s 
functions, while a floorman filled the clerical duties of the 
foreman. 

Another factor should be mentioned here. In the old days 
the company took great pride in the large number of manage- 
ment men who had worked their way from the bottom. New 
men would move from operator to helper and set-up man 
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and, from there, to chief and master mechanic. From master 
mechanic it was entirely possible to advance to a higher posi- 
tion in the General Office—even today two vice-presidents 
are former Ardsley set-up men. 


The Change 


In theory, the department was under dual control of the 
chief mechanic and the foreman—a violation of one of the 
basic principles of “scientific management.” In some of the 
company’s other plants, this dual control apparently resulted 
in great friction, both between foremen and chief mechanics 
and between superintendents and master mechanics. In fact, 
before the study started I was advised that if the Ardsley 
Plant was at all typical, I would find a running battle be- 
tween mechanical and production branches.? 


To eliminate this kind of confusion, in 1949 the company’s 
General Office issued uniform orders reorganizing Assembly 
Departments throughout the country. The foreman was given 
greatly added responsibility and placed in sole charge of the 
department. The chief mechanic was to advise and assist him, 
but have control over only technical elements of the set-up 
man’s work. Furthermore, although this was not foreseen 
in the reorganization plan, set-up men lost most of their 
control over helpers and operators. 


Similarly, on a plant-wide level, the superintendent was 
given full authority to handle production problems, and an 
assistant superintendent was appointed to act as a trouble 
shooter and to assist him in inter-departmental coordination. 
The master mechanic was to act in a staff capacity to the 
plant manager. 

Along with this, a widespread program was adopted to 
bring college-trained men into lower management. Recent 
college graduates were to receive several months’ training in 
each department, acting as assistants to the foreman; eventu- 
ally, they would be eligible for supervisory positions. The 
company insisted that qualified workers would still have an 


2. I was also told that there was pressure from the union to take 
supervisory powers away from set-up men. No such pressures were 
observed in Ardsley, where the union was, in fact, controlled by 
set-up men. 
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opportunity to get supervisory jobs, but most workers con- 
sidered their prospects dimmed. 

The following chart sums up the effect of these changes 
on the set-up man’s position: 


Before 


Makes mechanical adjust- 
ments. 

Supervises operators and 
helpers. 

Reports to chief mechanic. 


Considerable freedom to 
decide which line will be 
used. 
Clear opportunity to rise 
to top management posi- 
tions. 


After 


No change. 
Foreman does this now. 


Reports to foreman (but, 
as will be seen, receives or- 
ders from many sources). 
Freedom reduced. 


Promotional opportunities 
blocked by requirement of 
college degree. 


Personnel Changes. ‘These changes were speeded up by 
widespread shifts in personnel, which themselves symbolized 
the new order of things. Indeed, it would seem that the new 
relationships would have been almost impossible to establish 
without new people. 

(1) The old master mechanic—an aggressive, popular, 
former set-up man—was transferred to the General Office. 
To replace him, an outsider from another plant was brought 
in, a soft-spoken Scotchman who functioned best in com- 
mittees. His chief interest was in long-range planning, and 
he rarely interfered with the foreman’s control of his de- 
partment. 


(2) The old chief mechanic, who had kept the department 
running for so long, was retired against his will (causing 
some resentment among set-up men). His successor, Hank 
Rogers, was generally recognized to be an excellent set-up 
man but a weak leader. 


(3) The old foreman had held the job for 11 years. It was 
almost universally agreed that he was “much too easy on the 
men,” and so he was moved to a staff position. Al Kortz, a 
recent arrival from another plant, took his place. 

Traditionally, both foremen and mechanics have been 
older men who worked their way up through the ranks. 
The new foreman, Kortz, was under 30 and, worse, was born 
in Pennsylvania rather than Ardsley. He was of Polish back- 
ground in an overwhelmingly Anglo-Saxon community. Above 
all, even though he had a college engineering degree, he was 
not a set-up man. 

Each of these changes occurred separately—yet in the minds 
of many people they showed a consistent pattern. A strong 
master mechanic and chief mechanic were replaced by more 
passive individuals, and a college-trained foreman took over. 
For the first time, a man without technical knowledge was 
placed in charge of a highly technical process. This would 
not have been a major problem, however, had management 
made some effort to integrate the set-up man in the new 
picture. 

Introduction of the Program. The entire program was 
instituted through indirection. The personnel director de- 
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scribed what was done: 

“We never set a specific date and said, ‘As of today, 
the new program goes into effect.’ It was all a matter of 
education. We had to get everybody to accept the new 
order of things. Frankly, I think there are some who still 
don’t recognize that the master mechanic is subordinate 
to the foreman. With people, you can’t do everything in 
one jump.” 

The changeover was made so subtly that few individuals 
fully perceived its significance. Thus, the set-up men were 
never informed of the chief mechanic’s changed status. (Had 
this been made clear, much of the trouble might have been 
eliminated ). 


The New Situation 


The set-up men perceived the new foreman as butting into 
things which were none of his business and for which he had 
no technical competence. It was generally said, “If he doesn’t 
understand what you are doing, he ought to keep quiet.” The 
foreman (Kortz) himself said: 

“The trouble is that I don’t have any technical back- 
ground. I would like to lay out the set-up man’s work, 
but I can’t. I know little more than you do. It is hard to 
know that when (one piece) is broken you have to look at 

(another piece), too.” 

To make things worse, from time to time he made a fool 
of himself by telling set-up men to do things which they knew 
were wrong: for instance, he would order the wrong part 
because he didn’t know the nomenclature. 

Naturally, the new chief mechanic (Rogers) was upset. 
He had anticipated his promotion to master mechanic for 
some time—and expected that the job would carry its old 
authority. He lost much of his interest and initiative—in six 
months he gained 35 pounds—and his apathy was communi- 
cated to the set-up man. 

Kortz was quite aware of and worried about Rogers’ feel- 
ings. He found it difficult to cooperate with Rogers and felt 
that perhaps he was unconsciously out to do sabotage. 

The ill feeling between Kortz and Rogers soon became 
known to the set-up men and, in general, they sided up with 
Rogers: 

“The chief trouble in the department is management 
fighting with itself. A foreman is supposed to be in charge 
of manufacturing. This one wants to be in charge of every- 
thing. He and the mechanic are fighting all the time. The 
foreman thinks he wants to run everything so the chief 
mechanic says ‘Let him go ahead. I don’t give a damn.’ ” 
A result of this conflict was that the chief mechanic largely 

abandoned any effort to supervise set-up men. 

Changed Position of the Set-up Man. Much of the set-up 
men’s resentment at Rogers’ plight was perhaps due to a 
feeling that his demotion was symbolic of their own. The 
departmental reorganization tended to reduce the set-up 
man’s motivation and status. In the first place, he had less 
power over individuals and processes. Secondly, he himself 
was placed under intensive and duplicating supervision. 
(These two factors were inter-related. The very fact that 
a lot of supervisors were placed over him reduced his own 
prestige vis-a-vis the helpers and operators). 


Loss of Status. Set-up men had been losing authority for 
some time, but the changes greatly accelerated the process 
since the new supervisors no longer automatically backed 
them up. One set-up man described how he had lost au- 
thority and respect: 

“Tn the old days a set-up man would never (make minor 
repairs) or clean the machine. Operators and helpers 
would do that. Today the operator puts in a wrong piece 
and laughs at you because it breaks. If you gripe at them, 
you get eyen more in trouble. It’s all management’s fault. 
They see these things and yet they don’t say anything. 
They don’t back you up. Aw hell, I do what I can now 
and that is it. I’ve stopped being so anxious and trying 
to get a good run.” 

Another set-up man complained of the men being less co- 
operative since he had lost the power to discipline the work 
group: 

“Few operators clean their machines and none of them 
handle (the raw material) properly. I bet not one opera- 
tor in four can start a machine. I had one guy who was 
really making a mess and I complained to (the general 
foreman). He watched him for about a half hour before 
he finally transferred him away from me. Doesn’t he take 
my word for it that a man is no good?” 

A third observed: 

“In the old days if a set-up man complained about an 
operator he would be talked to. If you complained again, 
he might be laid off. Today they aren’t so strict.” 

The above three quotes are typical of the set-up men’s 
reaction. 

Since set-up men no longer had any control or responsi- 
bility over operators, they could use them as scapegoats for 
all their troubles. 

“In the old days there was lots of teamwork. It was 
like a lodge. Everyone helped everyone else. Nowadays 
there is no training. I know this younger generation has 
learned a lot in school, but not that much. .. . The trouble 
is all bad training. Kortz doesn’t give a damn.” 

Helpers’ morale was also low. They often complained that 
set-up men never told them anything—and then blew up 
when they made a mistake. In a typical incident, a set-up man 
made some expressive gestures with his hands and the helper 
said “I wish to hell I knew what he wants. I don’t have 
the slightest idea what’s happening.” Two weeks later this 
helper quit his job, even though management considered him 
one of their most promising men. 

Along with lack of authority, set-up men had other com- 
plaints, some of which doubtless long antedated the change. 
But the change emphasized their feeling of being the com- 
pany’s “forgotten men.” 

(1) They felt they had little discretion to make technical 
decisions. To take a typical gripe, apparently in the past set-up 
men were allowed to reject sub-standard raw materials, but 
in recent years management has bought lower quality materials 
and insisted that set-up men use them. As a result, one of the 
set-up men said: “I never make a decision. If anything comes 
up I see one of the foremen. I just follow orders.” 

(2) Set-up men also complained because of lack of infor- 
mation. Some customers were more particular than others 
and quality standards differed. Yet, except for long-established 
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items, they never knew the standards. At times, they made 
an excessively fine adjustment; on other occasions Xs which 
they thought were satisfactory were turned down by in- 
spectors. 

Even more disconcerting was the failure to know which 
lines had priority—if two lines broke down at once the 
set-up men had to make a choice. On occasion, he really ex- 
erted himself to finish one adjustment only to hear the fore- 
man tell him to change it all over again because another size 
was more urgently needed at the moment. The old chief 
mechanic had often kept them informed; under the new ar- 
rangement, set-up men got little information. 

(3) From time to time set-up men had suggestions on how 
to improve the functioning of their machines, but supervisors 
were too busy to listen. One of them said: “Today you get 
new developments from the laboratory, not from the plant 
floor.” (In the past, numerous X-making developments had 
been pioneered in this department). 

One set-up man observed: “They don’t want you to think 
around here. As far as they are concerned you are just a back 
and a pair of hands.” Another said: “Well, I had an idea 
and it took me four tries before (a supervisor) would listen 
to me.” 

Too Many Bosses. The transfer of authority from the 
chief mechanic to the foreman and the consequent animosity 
between Rogers and Kortz would not have been so bad had 
they been the only supervisors involved. Probably the set-up 
man’s greatest gripe was against excessive and duplicating 
supervision. 

Set-up men on the day shift were directly subject to the 
orders (or suggestions) of six individuals: the superintendent, 
the general foreman, the foreman, the chief inspector, the 
chief mechanic, and whichever “management trainee” was 
currently assigned as assistant-foreman. Each of these, on 
occasion, would take over and direct, in detail, the repairing 
of a broken-down machine. Many of them adjusted screws 
and made minor repairs themselves; all of them performed 
production operations to which many unions might object. 

When a crucial line was down, as many as five members of 
management would gather around. The following is a typical 
episode: 7 

2:41 Inspector signals to set-up man that Xs are com- 
ing through poorly. 

2:42-2:44 Set-up man and helper try to make adjust- 
ments with machine still running, finally turn 
it off. 


2:44 Management trainee asks a few questions. 

2:47 Foreman asks questions, goes to get chief me- 
chanic. 

2:51 Chief mechanic arrives, consults with set-up man. 

2:52 Chief mechanic and set-up man begin work. 

2:53 Superintendent and assistant superintendent ar- 
rive. Discussion with set-up man and chief me- 
chanic. 

2:55 Set-up man starts working. Others watch, some- 
times give advice. 

3:01 Management trainee and janitor join group. 


There are now 10 individuals in a cluster in- 
cluding helper, operators, and Cornell observer. 
And so forth... 


The union president, who was a set-up man, objected: 
“It’s getting so close with foremen that you can’t move 

around. I’m scared sometime one of them is going to push 

me right into a machine. You just can’t move your elbows.” 

Many of the men complained of conflicting orders. The 
foreman would tell a set-up man to move from line six to 
line seven and very shortly thereafter the assistant superin- 
tendent would tell him to go back to six. Often these shifts 
were caused by changes in production priority ; however, since 
the men were rarely given any explanation for such apparent 
inconsistencies, they blamed them on management friction 
and inefficiency. 

Greater objections were raised against management inter- 
ference in the details of repairing and operating the machines. 
For instance, set-up men felt that they themselves should 
have final responsibility for determining when a machine 
should start. Thus, a management trainee once started the 
union president’s line three times in a row while the latter’s 
hand was in a very precarious position. The president threat- 
ened to walk off the job if this interference continued. 


Why so many supervisors? There were a number of reasons. 

(1) The old chief mechanic had fulfilled a function which 
was completely ignored under the new organizational setup. 
When a line went “down” (was out of order) he was able 
to estimate with a high degre of accuracy how long it would 
take to repair it and what skills would be required. Knowing 
this, he could plan both his production schedules and the 
disposition of his men, so that the optimum use could be made 
of lines still operating. 

Under the new setup neither foreman nor chief mechanic 
were able to do this. The foreman lacked the years of experi- 
ence to make the proper judgments, as did the assistant super- 
intendent and the assistant foreman. The mechanic had the 
experience but lacked the authority to make decisions. 


(2) Someone had to fill the role of technical coordinator, 
and there was but one person in management with the ability 
and authority to do so—Howard Bowman, the superintendent. 
Bowman, a nervous dynamo of 50, had held practically every 
job in the plant, including set-up man. The job of technical 
coordinator just suited his personality. As one fellow super- 
visor said: 

“Bowman works all day and then comes back at night 
to relax. Yes, he really does relax at night. (The plant 
manager) isn’t around and it gives him a chance to work 
some of his tensions off. 

“He wouldn’t know what to de with himself if he didn’t 
come into the plant. When he was an hourly-rated em- 
ployee he would come back after supper to do more. That 
was before the union, and he didn’t get paid extra for it. 
When he was a foreman, he’d work his machines at night 
just to keep production up.” 

Another supervisor said: 

“Bowman is the X Company. . . . He can take over 
anybody’s job. He knows all the answers... . But when 
he is around he makes me feel nervous and useless. He has 
an easy way of making you feel like absolutely nothing, 
even when he doesn’t bawl you out. 

When production troubles began to develop after the 
change, Bowman began to spend four to six hours a day in 
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the Assembly Department, chiefly, trying to pin down specific 
causes of machine breakdowns—directly superseding the 
assistant superintendent, the foreman, and even the set-up 
men. 


Although Bowman had limitless energy, with seven depart- 
ments to supervise he couldn’t be everywhere at once. In his 
absence, other supervisors had to take over. Naturally, they 
tried to copy his style of close supervision, but the results were 
poor since they lacked his technical ability. 


Set-up men rarely objected to Bowman’s intervention, but 
they bitterly resented it when it came from men with no tech- 
nical competence. 


(3) The various supervisors, keenly aware of their need 
for technical knowledge, tried to make up for it by asking 
questions. Naturally, the set-up men interpreted these as 
further examples of interference. A typical comment was: 


“Sometimes in the day shift there are a half-dozen 
people watching you. They are all asking how long it 
(the line) will be down and what’s wrong. By the time 
you have explained it to them, you could have fixed it up. 
Also, they get so close te the machine you can’t move 
around to fix things up. Some day I’ll drop a wrench on 
somebody.” 

(4) Finally, much of the over-supervision was a defensive 
reaction to low production. The General Office put pressure 
on the plant manager, who put pressure on the superintendent, 
who, in turn, put pressure on everybody else. They saw no 
alternative but to tighten their control over the set-up men. 


This became particularly serious after the 1950 “budget” 
meeting. Once a year, the company budget committee ap- 
pears in the plant for three days and each foreman must 
defend his past performance. After the 1950 meeting, all 
those connected with the Assembly Department were told: 
“If we don’t get higher production soon, somebody in manage- 
ment is going to be out of a job.” 


Thus, management’s answer to the problems raised by 
poor supervisors was more supervision. 

The Union. How the union fitted into the situation can 
be shown by one incident. 


The union president, a set-up man, had presented orally to 
Bowman, the superintendent, a long list of the set-up men’s 
problems (essentially a repetition of those mentioned above), 
concluding: 


“T am so damn mad at this continual hollering at me! 
Why don’t they let me do my job. .. . Kortz wanted me 
to take a different vacation. If this Kortz speaks to me 
again—about anything—I’m going to quit. I’m just that 
stubborn.” 

To this, Bowman replied: 

“Cf course, they (supervisors) shouldn’t get in your 
way. But when a supervisor is around he is usually around 
for some purpose. .. . I have given instructions to the 
foremen that they should try to find as soon as possible 
why a line is down. 

“T don’t see why the union has to come running to the 
company every time the foreman fails to smile or say 


‘please.’ That kind of stuff is kid stuff. You should know 


by now that management operates under pressure. . . . 
The men aren’t showing enough flexibility.” 


After the meeting was over Bowman told me: 


“The union is trying to force its authority just as far 
as it can. As far as I am concerned, it has gone far enough. 
No one is going to be abused, but we just aren’t going to 
baby the men.” 


Relations remained at this level in the Assembly Depart- 
ment for some time. Had the union been more militant, a 
dozen incidents might have provided the spark to set off the 
powder keg. Instead, the set-up men expressed their dis- 
satisfactions in terms of apathy and lowered production. 
The union presented complaints but did not push them— 
they had no basis to charge a violation of the union contract. 

On the other hand, relative participation in the union by 
Assembly Department set-up men increased during this pe- 
riod. After the organizational changes, the number of union 
officers who came from this department (out of a total of 
seven) increased from two to five. 


Other Elements. Unfortunately, for the human relations 
researcher few cases are 100 percent “pure.” Among “ex- 
traneous” elements which entered into the picture were the 
following (all of which made the set-up man’s job more 
difficult) : 


(1) Beginning with the war period a constant stream of 
technological changes were introduced. Most of these made 
X-making cheaper, but in a majority of cases they also made 
the set-up man’s job more difficult. For example, due to com- 
petitive pressure, new raw materials were introduced which 
were cheaper but harder to handle. 


(2) A strike of raw material suppliers in 1950 meant that 
even cheaper raw material had to be used. 


(3) The lines were speeded up. In itself, this increased 
production but made the set-up man’s job still more difficult. 

(4) Customers began placing greater emphasis on high 
quality, and minor defects often caused rejection of an entire 
lot. Xs were being offered in a much wider variety of sizes 
and shapes and this meant a greater number of change-overs. 
New finishes required special attention. 


(5) The labor market changed significantly. Most local 
Ardsleyites began finding employment in the city. With a 
tight labor market, the personnel director had less discretion 
in whom he hired. Turnover increased considerably; the 
average man had less experience on the job. 


Impact of These Changes on the Day Shift. The effect 
of all this was lower production and lower morale. Due to 
numerous technical improvements in the post-war period, 
productive efficiency reached a peak in 1948.3 It fell off gradu- 
ally in early 1949 (organizational changes were introduced 
in mid-1949), and rapidly thereafter until early 1951. Because 
different kinds of Xs are made, raw production data is not 
meaningful. However, taking 1948 as a base, scrappage in 


3. Numerous measures of productive output are used in this plant: 
Total output, production per line per shift, production per line as a 
percentage of rated output, and so forth. During the period 1948-50 
all indices declined. In spite of high overtime and faster machines 
the plant was producing fewer Xs in 1950 than in 1948. 
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1949 amounted to 164 percent and in 1950 to 245 percent. 

In an effort to find out what was wrong, the plant man- 
ager, who had a high respect for engineers, assigned the 
assistant master mechanic, a MIT man, to make a survey. 
After two weeks of observation he concluded: 


‘The set-up men are lackadaisical in their attitudes to- 
ward the job. They hammer their equipment when adjust- 
ing, instead of tightening screws. They rarely make pre- 
ventative repairs. They do the minimum amount of work 
required to bring a line into operation—even though this 
may not last very long. When they see that something is 
going to cause trouble in a short while, they wait for the 
trouble to occur. When a machine breaks down and is ex- 
pected to be out of commission for a while, they don’t take 
the responsibility of telling the foreman. 


“In a nutshell, the trouble is lack of motivation. It is 
not that they are trained poorly; their attitude is wrong. 
I feel it is a problem of human relations.’ 


Others agreed in his analysis. An experienced inspector said : 
“T’ve seen more trouble with the set-up men than I’ve ever 

seen before. They are always blowing up at the machines. 

You can just see the tension as they try to keep things 

going.” 

A member of management added: 


“The attitude of the set-up men has changed. They are 
less responsible. He used to be very ambitious because of 
his interest and desire to get ahead. Now he is lazy as hell 
and has to be watched all the time. He will watch some- 
thing go bad and not make a move. .. . All the mechanics 
are surly.” 


So large a proportion of set-up men suffered from illness at 
this time that it seems more than coincidental. Over a 12- 
month period the following things happened to seven out of 
the 12 set-up men. 


Set-up man A: Died of heart attack. Everyone said it 
was due to overwork. 

Set-up man B. Nervous twitches became substantially 
more serious; causes himself a painful back injury, 
for which he is hospitalized. 

Set-up man C. Constant complaints of stomach pains; 
taken to hospital reportedly for an emergency appen- 
dicitis operation; after three days of observation, no 
organic faults detected. 

Set-up man D. Nervous breakdown; on advice of doctor 


leaves plant to work as bartender. 
Set-up man E: Stomach condition. 
Set-up man F: Sick for various reasons 23 days in rush 
season quarter. 


Set-up man G: Hernia, out 34 days. 


The Night Shift. To observe the organizational changes 
in perspective, it may be useful to compare the day shift with 
the night shift—for the night shift did not go through the 
same organizational changes. 





4. His remedy was to gather the group together and warn them 
that if their attitude did not improve, severe disciplinary action 
would be taken. 


It will be remembered that the night shift organization 
within the Assembly Department approximated closely the 
original organization of the day shift before the change. 
Directly in charge were lead set-up man and floor man. The 
lead set-up man handled technical problems, but was able to 
devote 90 percent of his time to his own lines. The floor man 
was a glorified clerk who made assignments but was carefully 
warned that his duties did not include discipline. 


Compared to the day shift, supervision on the night shift 
was very informal. The night superintendent operated at low 
pressure, spending most of his time standing around and being 
available or making “howdy” rounds, asking men about their 
families. He said he made two or three decisions a night and 
important ones once a month. (The day superintendent 
typically remarked: “I’ve got so many things to do today 
that I’m swamped. I just don’t know where to start.’’) 


The general atmosphere was substantially different. The 
union president suggested that I interview them because “its 
a lot quieter and peaceful.” By quiet and peace he was not 
referring to the noise, for the same deafening din was present 
on both shifts. However, everyone seemed to operate at a 
lower level of tension. None of the men who contracted the 
illnesses previously described were permanently assigned to 
the night shift. 


Set-up men were observed to talk to their helpers and 
operators and even show them how to adjust the machines— 
something which they never did on the day shift. The crew 
members themselves took greater responsibility for keeping 
things in good order. Operators on both shifts were asked, 
“Are you supposed to pull wrecks ?”—a minor sort of repair. 
A majority of the men on the night shift said they should; a 
majority of the men on the day shift said that that was not 
part of their duty. 


As might be expected I found that production per hour, 
machine for machine, was usually higher on the night shift. 
I then started asking set-up men, “What do you think are the 
chief reasons for the difference in production between the 
day and night shift?” Almost everyone answered “less super- 
vision.” The following were typical: 


“The trouble with the day shift is the fact that there 
are so many supervisors around all the time, that the men 
are scared to make decisions. On the night shift you are 
left on your own.” 


“You get better cooperation on the night shift... . (The 
night superintendent) gets along with the men. He asks, 
doesn’t push you. I think Kortz is just as good a guy, but 
he doesn’t know how to ask you... .” 


“Yeh, it’s higher on the night shift all right. They let 
things go on the night shift which they wouldn’t allow 
during the day... .” 


One supervisor said, ‘Production on the night shift is often 
Pp £ 

higher . . . because there is less supervision and less giving 
£ p £ £ 

of orders. You have a lot more cooperation.” 


Of course, supervision was not the only factor mentioned. 
Among others were: “Overhaul takes place during the day, 
so the set-up men are free to engage in full-time production ;” 
“The lines are warmed up and ready to go;” “All the bugs 
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developed during the day are finally eliminated and there are 
fewer change-overs during the night time.” Nevertheless, 
supervision was mentioned more than any other factor. 


Later Developments 


Since completing the main portion of this study the author 
has made additional visits to Ardsley. The difference in atmos- 
phere on the day shift is immediately obvious. Everyone seems 
more relaxed. Gone are the excited groups of arguing set-up 
men and supervisors. Men go from job to job with a confident 
stride which indicates that they feel that they know what they 
are doing. Production efficiency is climbing once again, even on 
the machines which have not been speeded up. Personnel turn- 
over has almost disappeared. Set-up men are still perhaps the 
least happy group in the shop, but their morale is consider- 
ably improved.> 


Supervisors and workers generally attribute this change to 
technical factors, the most important of which was the bring- 
ing in of a crew of machinists from the Machine Shop to 
make a basic overhaul of the equipment. The Machine Shop 
now engages in a regular program of preventive maintenance. 
Other changes include: faster equipment, a better product 
mix, a decline in orders. 


There was also considerable mention of the point that 
“We have finally got a good working team.” Among the 
non-technical changes are the following: 


(1) A set-up man was killed in an auto accident. His 
death eliminated the last vocal member of the older genera- 
tion. A majority of the set-up men today are 40 or under 
and have had their training since World War II. This group 
has adjusted to the change. 


The set-up men’s morale has been somewhat increased by 
a substantial pay increase, while unemployment in the area 
has meant that the company can now hire better operators. 


(2) Kortz, the foreman, is also better adjusted to his job. 
He is developing increasing technical skill. Furthermore, his 
conversation indicates a considerably broader awareness of 
the same human relations problems discussed here—and he 
now feels that he has the time to handle them adequately. 
Set-up men agree that “Kortz has found himself; he knows 
what he is doing.” 


(3) One of his most important accomplishments has been 
to increase the status and authority of both the chief mechanic 
and the set-up men. 


From the beginning Kortz recognized that the chief me- 
chanic resented his loss of status. Gradually he tried to im- 
prove their relationship, primarily through consulting with 
the chief mechanic on technical problems, or those relating 


5. Their participation in the union has declined substantially. In 
the most recent election the president, vice-president, and sergeant- 
at-arms, all of whom had been Assembly set-up men, were replaced 
by members from other departments. The set-up men originally had 
increased their participation in order to redress their lost status. 
For a period of about two years they completely dominated the 
union. They were so successful during this time in raising their 
wages that unskilled workers began talking of this as a “set-up 
man’s union.” Their defeat then could be attributed to a decline in 
interest in the union on their part, and resentment against them by 
other departments. 


to the set-up men. A typical discussion may run as follows: 
Kortz: Line 7 is going to be hot today. Who can you 
put there? 


Chief Mechanic: I think I can spare Joe from 17. 
Kortz: OK, I’ll tell him. (Or: OK, you tell him.) 


Thus, there is a division of responsibility in which the chief 
mechanic takes what is primarily a functional role; he makes 
the technical decisions necessary to implement the foreman’s 
production schedules, while the foreman relies primarily on 
his advice as to the feasibility of these schedules (although the 
foreman also consults the set-up men directly). At times the 
chief mechanic relays Kortz’s orders to the set-up men, or, 
on purely-technical matters, he initiates action himself. Here 
he acts as a line supervisor. 


(4) Along with this there has been some improvement in 
the set-up men’s position. Kortz is making a conscious effort 
to keep them informed of which types of X are most essential. 
He reports that they still resist moving from one job to 
another, but ““That’s human nature. No one likes to drop a 
job that is half done.” 


Both Kortz and the set-up men reported incidents where 
Kortz responded to the complaints of set-up men by disci- 
plining operators who were doing a poor job. Kortz was 
encouraged by this evidence of the set-up men’s “interest.” 


With Kortz’s encouragement, set-up men are now taking 
responsibility for training helpers and operators. Observation 
suggests that these helpers and operators now handle minor 
problems themselves, as they did before the changes started. 

(5) Excessive supervision has been considerably reduced. 
Kortz, himself, is aware of the problem: “I think supervision 
sometimes gets a little thick. If I see (the assistant foreman) 
handling a problem, I stay as far away as I can.” 


The assistant superintendent’s job has been abolished. (A 
member of management explained: “We found we had too 
many supervisors.” ) The superintendent now spends consid- 
erably less time in the department. He feels that conditions 
have improved sufficiently for him to devote his time to other 
departments and staff work. Apparently the general decline 
in pressure has made it possible for him to relax, too, at least 
to the extent of working fewer nights. 


The strength of this new organization can be shown in 
how it reacts to strain: 


About six months after the author’s initial observations 
were made, the rate of technological change was rapidly 
accelerated. Although there was some resistance from the 
older set-up men, the changes were made without great diffi- 
culty. The efficiency of both old and new equipment has in- 
creased. 


Recently a company emergency required this department 
to operate for six weeks on a three-shift, seven-day week, 
concentrating on an X which had long been considered par- 
ticularly difficult. Efficiency remained high. Workers inter- 
viewed at the time bragged about their production record 
and were glad to get the overtime, although some wondered 
how long they would be able to stand the physical strain of 
the long hours. 
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Analysis 


To what extent can these changes be explained by organi- 
zational factors? Certainly not entirely. By 1949, technical 
problems had piled up and output began to fall, even before 
the management structure was changed. Furthermore, pro- 
duction started rising again in 1951 only after a program of 
preventive maintenance (by the machine shop) was intro- 
duced. Kortz, the foreman, who read an early draft of this 
manuscript, commented: 


“I think your description of what happened is very 
sound. My only criticism is that you should give more 
emphasis to the question of maintenance. When you were 
here we were at the bottom. We just couldn’t get our 
machines running and so we didn’t have time to supervise 
properly. Today it is different. With regular overhaul, 
our machines are producing and the pressure is off. Every- 
body can do his job better.” 


Assistance from the machine shop probably had a good deal 
to do with the upswing after 1951. It can’t explain the sharp 
drop in 1949, nor the fact that the night shift operated the 
same equipment with considerably different results in terms 
of productivity and morale. Furthermore, the recent cimer- 
gency production demands imposed a strain considerably more 
serious than anything that happened in 1948-1950. The 
most we can conclude is that production and human relations 
problems are inter-related—each complicated the other. 


According to traditional organization theory the changes 
introduced in 1949 were designed to improve human rela- 
tions. What went wrong at first? Why has the department 
now made a partial recovery? 


Introduction of the Changes. Any change disrupts tra- 
ditional relationships and creates discomfort and resistance. 
Here the changes were introduced in such a “subtle” manner 
that the set-up men felt both confused and threatened. No 
attempt was made to orient them to their new role. Not 
knowing what to do, they responded with apathy. 


Time is a great healer; gradually they explored the new 
social geography and made the best they could of the new 
situation. Of course, the younger set-up men learned faster 
than the older ones. 


Loss of Status. The changes resulted in a number of severe 
blows to the set-up man’s status. Some were the direct result 
of the changes. For instance, the promotional ladder, which 
used to run from operator to Vice-President, was blocked by 
the strong preference for a college degree for those in super- 
visory positions. Other blows resulted from the way the 
changes were introduced. Thus, since the new foreman at 
first did nothing to back up the set-up man’s quasi-supervisory 
position, the latter felt he had lost his authority over helpers 
and operators. 


Many of the foreman’s recent activities tended to soften 
the unnecessary blows to the set-up man’s prestige. On the 
other hand, he has tried to prevent them from making decisions 
which are rightly his, such as which lines should receive the 
greatest attention. 


Relationship Between Foreman, Chief Mechanic, and 


Set-up Man. The organizational changes disrupted the sim- 
ple line relationship which had existed between chief mechanic 
and set-up man and introduced something far more com- 
plicated. 


Even at best a functional relationship is difficult and a 
careful definition of responsibilities is required. Here there 
was no attempt at definition. As previously stated, the chief 
mechanic said in effect, “Let the foreman go ahead. I don’t 
give a damn.” However, the foreman lacked the technical 
ability to fill the gap. As a result Bowman, the superintendent, 
felt called upon to exercise direct command. 


Fortunately, the foreman took the initiative to improve 
relations. Today the chief mechanic’s role is partially staff 
and partially line. The present organizational structure of 
the department looks as follows: 


PRESENT STRUCTURE 


Chief Mechanic 


Helpers and Operators 





Although this relationship is complicated it does give tech- 
nically trained people (the chief mechanic and set-up men) 
the opportunity to make technical decisions. In doing this it 
recognizes an important point, which has been implicit 
throughout this discussion: Technology inevitably defines 
some of the relations on the job. For instance, set-up men 
must give operators orders if the machines are to keep going. 
Furthermore, someone with technical ability must be con- 
sulted before production decisions are made. The foreman’s 
college education cannot substitute for technical “know-how” 
acquired on the job. 


With this in mind key questions emerge which should have 
been considered before any changes were attempted in the 
organization of the Assembly Department. Among them 
were these: 


(1) What kinds of orders must the set-up man give his 
crew? How much authority should be given to do this ade- 
quately? 


(2) What kind of technical decisions can the set-up man 
make on his own? When should he defer to the foreman? 
In what manner should the set-up man bring him technical 
information? 


(3) How can best use be made of the chief mechanic’s 
technical knowledge and experience without interfering with 
the foreman’s primary responsibility ? 


(4) What kind of orders can the foreman safely make 
without consulting the chief mechanic, who has the technical 
know-how? 


With some thought given to the requirements of tech- 
nology the changes could have been made with much less 
cost in output and emotional strain. 
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An Evaluation of the Group Interview 


Margaret Chandler* 


In a study of labor-management relations in the garment 
industry in a Midwestern community,! the group interview 
was found to be a valuable supplement to the individual in- 
terview. Many field research interviews constitute a private 
conference between the interviewer and an informant, and, 
under favorable conditions, this kind of interview yields a 
fairly complete picture of interpersonal events as the in- 
formant perceives them, as well as of his beliefs and attitudes. 
However, while listening to these reports in this “atmosphere 
of the confessional,” one wonders whether the stories would 
differ if they were told in the presence of the informant’s 
fellows—would he express the same ideas and feelings, or 
would they remain unspoken and, therefore, have little in- 
fluence on the behavior of others? It is obvious that a worker 
would not participate voluntarily in a group where views 
radically different from his own were expressed frequently, 
for members of an informal group generally have certain 
broad areas of agreement that serve to bind them together. 
But how is this group agreement achieved, and how do private 
opinions differ from those on which the group finally agree? 
What role does the group leader play in the shaping of 
opinions ? 


In order to explore possible answers to the foregoing ques- 
tions, informants’ verbal reports in group interview sessions 
were analyzed and compared with those they had made 
during individual interviews. The group interviews were con- 
ducted at the worker level, usually with lunch-pail groups 
in the factory, the plant cafeteria or a public restaurant. Some 
material also was collected at gatherings that took place after 
union meetings. The researcher, who was well-accepted in 
these groups, played a fairly passive role in their discussions. 
Interference of any sort was held to a minimum. 


* Dr. Chandler is Associate Professor in the Department of So- 
ciology and Anthropology at the University of Illinois. 


1. Margaret K. Chandler, “Garment Manufacture,” Labor-Man- 
agement Relations in Illini City, Vol. I, Champaign, Illinois: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 1953, 
pp. 379-538. 


To illustrate the nature of these materials as well as to aid 
in the later analysis, several selections will be presented from 
group interviews with seven garment workers who ate to- 
gether in the plant cafeteria. In the first discussion, the work- 
ers were considering how they might obtain a full holiday 
on Christmas Eve: 


W orker A: I think it would be a good idea if we made up 
a petition and got everybody to sign it. 


Worker B: It would do much more good if we all just 
went around and told the production manager we thought 
we ought to get Friday off. They won’t pay any attention 
to a petition. 


W orker C: I already mentioned it a couple of times to the 
forelady and she bawled me out for it. 

Worker B: I don’t see why they don’t give us Friday off 
anyway because we will just play around. 

Worker A: I brought it up to the production manager, 
and he said, ‘“‘What’s the matter? Don’t you want to come 
to our party?” 


W orker D: They were going to have it Friday night, but 
the forelady is leaving in the afternoon. She wants them to 
have it at noon. 


Worker E: Some of us suggested they have it Thursday 
night. 

Worker C: The forelady told the girls it was all the pro- 
duction manager’s fault that they couldn’t get off on Friday 
and have the party on Thursday night instead. Well, no 
matter what we do, it won’t do any good anyway. They'll 
have it all their own way. 


On another occasion, the same group discussed the union: 


Worker G: When I went down to pay my union dues 
I found out that some of the girls are carried on the books 
for years without paying their dues, and others are dropped 
right away if they don’t pay up. They said they weren't 
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going to issue any more work permits to girls who don’t pay 
up right away. 


W orker E: We might as well not pay any dues for all the 
good it does us. 


Worker G: I went down to see that union woman, you 
know, to try to get her to do something about the company 
taking that money from my paycheck and about the rates 
being so bad. It’s been a week now and she still hasn’t done 
anything. 


Worker E: Union meetings used to be on Friday, and 
then I could come, but I bowl on Thursdays. I don’t think 
it’s fair. The business agent knows a lot of the girls bowl 
on Thursdays. 


Worker C: From now on we're going to have to attend 
one union meeting a month, and they’ll charge you a dollar 
fine if you don’t make it. 


Worker B: Vl only have to pay a dollar every other 
month because I’m from out of town. 


Worker C: Let’s all move out of town, girls. 


Worker B: 1 thought under the Taft-Hartley Law they 
couldn’t make you pay fines for missing meetings. 


Worker C: Well, it was in our contract before Taft- 
Hartley so we’re not covered. Yes, I read that contract, and 
it’s no contract at all. It doesn’t have any provision in it 
for seniority, and that’s important. Now the new girls can 
get just as good work as the old ones. That isn’t fair. Our 
contract won’t be up for one more year, and then we'll have 
to have another election. I bet they won’t get a union shop 
in here again. It was the new girls who pushed for it. I know 
one thing. They won’t get my vote. Things were much better 
before the union. We made better wages, and working 
conditions were better, too. 


Worker A: Well, we have the cafeteria now. 


Worker C: It wasn’t the union that gave us the cafeteria. 
That was the company. Everything we have we can credit 
to the company. 


Worker A: I made $1.25 an hour before the union, and 
I can’t begin to make that now. 


Worker E: Before the election the business agent came 
to see me while I was canning tomatoes. I told her I didn’t 
have time to talk to her, and she said, “There’ll come a time 
when you'll turn to me.” I told her, ““You’re wasting your 
time and mine.” 


Worker C: She only came to see me once and that was 
enough. They'll never get my vote. It was the new girls 
that pushed the union, and then there were some of the old 
ones that used to hang around with the business agent. They 
kind of worked underground. They didn’t come right out 
in the open and work for the union. Nellie was one of them. 
She expected utopia after the union got in, and, boy, was 
she disappointed. 


In this last case, the workers were discussing a member 
of management: 


Worker G: 1 think I’m going to ask for a time study. 


Worker A: Personally, I’d like to see the last of the 
woman who does them. 


Worker B: The business agent never has done anything 
about her. 


Worker C: We've all told the production manager how 
awful she is, and he doesn’t even act surprised. He acts as 
if he’d heard it so often. Why, she has had every job in the 
factory and couldn’t do one of them. She used to count 
yardage, but she didn’t like that job because she had to be 
too accurate. So they gave her another job with numbers 
in it—figuring up time studies. She has never been efficient 
on any job. I wish they would get rid of her. 


Worker D: God, I hate her guts. One time I asked her 
to do a study on my operation. So she came by, and I slowed 
down a little while she was taking it. Then when she went 
away and I thought she was finished, I speeded up again so 
I could make my time. Pretty soon I looked up and there 
the old bag was, standing behind the post taking another 
time study on me. She found out I could do it faster than 
I had the first time, so she knocked me down from $1.00 to 
90 cents on the operation. 


W orker B: Yeh, one time I caught her taking a time study 
of me through a window. It might not be so bad if she 
weren’t so darn underhanded about it. 


Worker D: She gets a big bonus every year, believe me. 
Everything she saves the company by her darn time studies, 
they give her in bonuses. 


One of the most interesting aspects of this research in- 
volved a comparison of the group interview data with the 
reports of the workers when they were interviewed individu- 
ally. A rather close correspondence between these two groups 
of materials was revealed. Still, the “group opinions” that 
could be distilled from the discussions were not a completely 
accurate reflection of the private feelings of the various 
individuals: at times the expression of these feelings seemed 
to be modified or suppressed in the presence of the group. 
For instance, both Worker F and Worker G stated that 
they would not want to dispense with the union because it 
served as some sort of a bulwark against management. How- 
ever, they concurred in the objections of the completely anti- 
union members because they felt that the union was too weak. 
Others made private remarks against powerful members of 
management, for example, the production manager and fore- 
lady, that were much more violent than those they were 
willing to voice in group discussion. Most of the group’s 
verbal aggression with regard to management seemed to be 
focussed on relatively powerless individuals like the time- 
study taker. 


Various motives led some of the workers to modify the 
version of an event they described to the group so that it 
did not always agree with the account given in the individual 
interviews. Worker A, who reinforced the anti-union state- 
ments of the leader, Worker C, who remarked that she made 
$1.25 an hour before the union entered, privately admitted 
to earning 80 cents an hour during that period. The group also 
seemed to crystallize opinions for the individual worker in 
cases where that person previously had no definite positive 
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or negative feelings. Before the discussion of the time-study 
taker, Worker G had a neutral attitude toward her, but a 
week afterward Worker G made some disparaging remarks 
about this member of management. Furthermore, the com- 
ments of the others had convinced her that it would be un- 
wise to request a timing. 


With regard to the differences between the group leader 
and the members, it was found that the remarks of the leader, 
Worker C, set the tone of the discussions but, at the same 
time, her statements did not deviate to any great extent from 
the “core of group feelings.” Although the members did not 
agree privately with all that she said, she did reflect many of 
their beliefs and attitudes. Of all the group members, the 
leader seemed to have the greatest freedom of expression, 
for her “public” and “private” opinions were remarkably 
similar. 


In studying materials of this type to learn about the char- 
acter of a particular group, it is necessary to collect data on 
many such discussion sessions and to follow up these dis- 
cussions by observing the actions of the group’s members in 
pertinent situations. Thus, although in the three sessions 
presented here the members of this worker group may have 
seemed at times to be quite aggressive, a comparison of the 
pattern of these and other discussions with their actual deeds 
revealed that aggression talk constituted one of the major 
outlets for relieving the frustrations they experienced. In re- 
ality, they were rather timid when it came to executing 
their group projects. Observational data indicated that the 
individuals who reported “taking up” various matters with 
the production manager or forelady usually were describing 
situations in which management initiated and conducted con- 
versations with them. Taking up a point usually meant listen- 
ing to and, implicitly or explicitly, agreeing with the state- 
ments of the company officials. Claims of aggressive con- 
tacts with management rarely appeared in the individual 
interviews, and it seemed that these claims were designed 
primarily to impress the other members of the group. The 
characteristic philosophy of the group was expressed well in 
the discussion regarding the obtaining of a Christmas Eve 
holiday. Worker C’s concluding comments reflect clearly the 
group’s feelings of futility about the possible outcome of 
joint action. However, these discussions did provide a poten- 


tial starting point for future action. The worker groups in 
this factory gradually were becoming more cohesive, and thus 
the researcher was witnessing the first stirrings of overt 
joint activity. 


Conclusion 


The group interview is suggested as a valuable supple- 
ment to individual interviewing in field studies of various 
organizations. This pilot exploration of the group interview 
seems to indicate that it is a valuable source of certain data, 
such as those regarding the relationship between individual 
and “group” opinions. As a research technique it is best 
employed in cases where a relationship of long-time trust 
has existed between the researcher and his informants, for 
under these circumstances, the group’s members will speak 
freely in his presence. Supplementation with observational 
data as well as individual interviewing adds greatly to the 
full interpretation of the group interview materials. The 
individual interview is still the method of choice for learn- 
ing a person’s private version of an event or his opinions 
on a given issue or individual. In many cases, it seemed clear 
that this researcher knew more about a worker’s private 
feelings than fellow employees did. During discussions, some 
persons tend to be carried along by the sentiment of the 
group, and they hesitate to express certain private feelings 
that they believe the others might consider either too ex- 
treme or too moderate. In the interest of bolstering the view- 
point of others, they may make statements that deviate from 
the truth as they perceive it. However, if private opinions 
remain private, they do not have much effect on either group 
attitudes or actions. In these group discussions, one could 
witness the formation of some beliefs and opinions that gradu- 
ally became common and that eventually were to have con- 
siderable effect on behavior patterns. As the workers traded 
stories back and forth regarding their experiences with man- 
agement and the union, the bases for commonly accepted 
opinions, such as, “the union is weak,” or “the time study 
woman is incompetent,” were established. Furthermore, these 
group opinions foreshadowed events to come. The opinions 
of one small group of workers might or might not have 
much effect, but as these beliefs gradually became wide- 
spread, the basis for action was often well established. 
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Field Methods and Techniques 


An Interaction Recording Device 


for Participant Observers 


Murray Melbin 


The writer worked in a midwestern department store as a 
participant observer for six months; he was a section manager 
for four and one-half months and a salesman for one and 
one-half, during the Christmas rush. Because no one was 
aware that he was a researcher, he could not use one of the 
open methods of recording and counting interactions among 
the people in the selling department. This led him to develop 
a new “gadget,” designed particularly for use in participant- 
observation situations. It took him nine weeks to set it up 
for use. 


The device was designed to meet the following criteria: 


(1) It had to be quick and easy to use; (2) its use had 
to be unnoticeable, or else not recognizable for what it was; 
and (3) it had to answer the question, “Who does what, 
with whom, when, and where, under what conditions, and 
how long does it take ?” 


Because participant-observation is meant to be research that 
does not influence the researcher’s situation, there had to be 
a size limit on the recording device so that it could be used 
quickly and inobtrusively. Human Organization supplied the 
“Who does what, with whom, when, where?”! The situation 
suggested the addition of “under what conditions,” since 
slack selling periods did not produce the same behavior pat- 
terns as busy selling periods. Recognizing the importance of 
duration of interaction, “how long’ was also included. These 
criteria were met, and the researcher was able to record an 
entire interaction on one five-inch line of a card. This was 
done several days a week for two and one-half months. 


Construction of the Card 


Criterion 1: Quick and Easy to Use. The most impor- 
tant guide to the card’s construction was minimization of 
time and amount of writing. This was done by using codes, 
symbols, positioning and shorthand. The various codes and 





1, See “Field Methods and Techniques,” Human Organization, 
Volume 9, No. 3. 


symbols were meaningful and did not interfere with each 
other in use. Positioning cut down writing by giving the data 
added meaning, depending on where it was written. When 
information not covered by the codes was needed, it was re- 
corded in Speedwriting, a shorthand that was easy to learn. 
Saving a second was an adventure that paid off: it took four 
seconds to record an interaction. 


Criterion 2: Unnoticeable When in Use. The researcher 
kept a number of 3 x 5” cards in his pocket, taking one out 
to enter an interaction and then returning it immediately. 
Writing was a common part of a section manager’s and 
salesperson’s job, and it was not unusual to enter something 
on a card. The codes and symbols and shorthand made de- 
tection unlikely if the card were noticed. Several times the 
researcher was seen writing and was asked what he was doing 
with the cards. His stock answer was, “I’m going to make a 
suggestion to management, but before I do, I want to have 
proof that it is worthwhile, so I’m taking some notes.” When 
one person asked, ‘““What’s the suggestion going to be?” he 
answered, “Uh, uh, I’ll tell you when I’m sure it’s worth- 
while.” 

Criterion 3: To Answer the Questions: 

(a) Who with Whom?: The people who took part regu- 
larly in departmental activities (salespeople, wrappers, section 
managers, buyers, etc.) were listed alphabetically. Those 
whose surnames began with the same initial were numbered ; 
it happened that there were never more than seven people 
for any one letter. Two figures were used to designate an 
individual; the first told which letter group she belonged to, 
the second which of that group she was. For example, those 
people whose names began with G or T were coded as follows: 


Glazier ceed Gl Thomas oneecsccccscses Tl 
ee G2 Terwell voces T2 
Gutman... G3 Tee oe a 
Graham... G4 Trifltels «..:...... T4 
Griffin’ .....0:::....: ss Tame ...cc... 094 
Gregurech ........... G6 

Gallagan ..... G7 
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Initially, with few persons in each group, it was easy to 
memorize their numbers, and they formed the nucleus to 
which were added more names and numbers as the study 
continued. In the early days of use, a list of names and their 
code equivalents were kept for reference in the researcher’s 
locker in the store. However, the code did not cover all the 
people involved in the situation. Some, such as contingents 
who were irregularly assigned to the department, were noted 
by the letter “E” for employee. If the instance seemed impor- 
tant, the employee’s name was partly written in to make re- 
construction easier later on. The earthy symbol for customers 
was a circle, representing a coin, slashed by two parallel lines 
representing the lines in a dollar sign. Because the researcher 
was almost always a part of the interaction, he did not write 
his own name down. He was represented by an empty space 
where there should have been a code number. 

The originator and recipient of the interaction were shown 
by the position in the 34” wide space the code numbers occu- 
pied. The initiator was written at the left hand side of the 
space and the recipient at the right hand side. Thus, /B5 I1/ 
meant that Buehler started an interaction with Inglis. When 
the researcher originated with Canerot it was written / C1/. 
Where more than one person was involved in one side of the 
interaction, the two were written together, for example, 
/K2S3 1 meant that both Klein and Sweetfield came over 
to interact with the researcher. 

(b) What?: The first two months were spent in un- 
differentiated recording; everything that could be described 
was recorded in detail. Then an examination of the material 
pointed to certain behavior patterns that were basic parts of 
everyday activity. There were about one dozen items which, 
individually or in combination, represented much of what 
took place. Symbols were developed for each which had mean- 
ing to the researcher. The sign for a greeting was like the 
curve of a mouth when it smiles, the telephone symbol re- 
sembled the receiver-mouthpiece unit, the cash register symbol 
looked like a register key, and the notation for exchanges is 
used in printing to indicate two words or letters to be trans- 
posed. The symbols were a shorthand of their own and re- 
duced the time to record the content of many interactions. 


G Returning merchandise 
~ Endorse bank check 


¢ Telephone 
oO Joking 
~ Greeting 


eo Conversation 


Department 
ff Money (price) 
? Cash register 


? Question or inquiry 
X Errors “\/ Exchange goods 


7™~ Merchandise O Voids (invalidates) forms 


(c) When?: Three or four digits were written for the 
time of day; for example, 954, 1107, 438. The store opened 
at 9:15 A.M. and, on the days it remained open late, closed 
at 8:30 P.M., so there was no overlap, and A.M. and P.M. 
were not needed. The 12-hour cycle of recording time per- 
mitted writing one less digit in the afternoon than did the 
24-hour cycle. The month and date were indicated in the 
upper right-hand corner of the card by the ordinary number 
shorthand, as 7-24. Since the study began on June 25 and 
ended on December 27, 1952, the year notation was omitted. 

(d) Where?: A layout chart of the departments was 





drawn and marked off into grid squares. The vertical col- 
umns were designated by letters from left to right, and the 
horizontal columns by numbers from top to bottom. The 
diagram resembled the popular road maps on which an area 
can be located by one letter and one number in cartesian 
coordinate fashion. So register 252 was located on the map 
in the square whose horizontal position was in the first 
column at the extreme left, and whose vertical position was 
in the third column from the top. Any interaction occurring 
near that register was fixed in space on the Interaction Card 
by the notation A3. Knowing that A was the first column 
on the left, B the second, and so on, it took a fraction of a 
second to count over and down to the location. The code 
was quickly learned for those areas in which interaction 
was frequent. 

(e) Under What Conditions?: Retailers consider “traffic” 
the life blood of the store, for the number of people who 
walk into a department during a day is generally reflected in 
dollar sales. This is especially true in ready-to-wear depart- 
ments, where many small sales make the total, not a few big 
ones, as in furniture or rugs. So the criterion for the nature 
of activity in the department was the ratio of salespeople to 
customers. 


S: Slack. Salespeople equal to or exceed the number of 
customers. 

M: Medium. Customers up to twice as numerous as sales- 
people. 

B: Busy. More than two customers for every salesperson. 

Instead of counting customers, a single glance was sufh- 
cient once in a while. After two weeks on the job, it was 
easy to sense the difference between turmoil and quiet, hum- 
ming activity. 

(f) How Long?: The duration was recorded to the near- 
est minute. Greater preciseness might have been desired, that 
is, recording at half-minute intervals, but the researcher felt 
that the time to write a more complex figure than a digit was 
not worth its use. 

Though the salespeople and manager worked in the same 
area, there were days when some salespeople had nothing to 


business how long 


conditions 
FIGURE I -< INTERACTION CARD (REDUCED) -- NOVEMBER 15,1952 
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do with the section manager nor he with them. If neither 
directly affected the behavior of the other, they were not 
counted in interaction. If one supplied a stimulus intended 
to elicit a response from the other, then there was interaction, 
even if the other did not react overtly. 


The Card in Use 


Figure I shows a card filled out by the researcher as section 
manager on November 15, between 1:20 and 1:29 P.M. 
Translated, it reads: 


1:20 Busy Service One 
P.M. desk 


Telephone rang Inquiry about 
minute MM answered’ merchandise 


1:21 Busy Service One MM called Answer phone 
P.M. desk minute Miss Adams 

1:21 Busy Register One Miss Angela Endorse check 
P.M. 254 minute called MM 

1:22 Busy Service Two  Customerspoke Inquiry about de- 
P.M. desk minutes to MM livery of sweaters 


she ordered 


1:24 Busy Service One Customer spoke Inquiry about 


P.M. desk minute to MM merchandise 
1:25 Busy Service One MM went to Asked about the 
P.M. desk minute Miss Dollyce merchandise 
1:25 Busy Service One MM spoke to Casual 

P.M. desk minute a customer conversation 


1:26 Busy Sweater One Employee from Discussed MM’s 
P.M. counter minute other department coming transfer 


1:28 Busy Service One Customer spoke Inquiry about 


P.M. desk minute to MM merchandise 
1:29 Busy Sweater One MM spoke to Asked where 
P.M. desk minute Miss Adler Miss Evans was 


It was so busy that the researcher drew a line through 
“business conditions” to show there was no change. The loca- 
tion listed here as service desk means that area delimited on 
the researcher’s layout diagram where the service desk was 
found. In the content section, for example, at 1:22 P.M. 
there is nothing to show that the customer’s questions were 
answered. Given a choice of two results, in this instance 
answering or not answering questions, the researcher noted 
only the result when it was the less common of the two. In 
this case, as a section manager, he was most often able to 
answer customers’ questions. 

The example included in this description is not typical 
of all the cards and their contents, but, even so, it points to 
possible questions about behavior in the department. Is the 
brief, minute-long interaction typical of busy periods? Is it 


common all the time? Do more people initiate interaction with 
the section manager than he does with them? What kind of 
information and skills does he need in his job? A survey of 
other cards would tell us more about relationships between 
customers, salespeople, and the section manager. This is done 
in the following section. 


During the 50-minute trip from the store to his home the 
researcher read through the cards for the day. If an entry 
was judged important he would make more complete notes 
on the other side of the card in shorthand. 


The cards were filed according to the month, date, and 
time of day, so that a stray card pulled out for use was easily 
replaced in its chronological place. 


Besides its major purpose of recording interactions, the 
card drew the researcher’s attention to the commonplace 
“little things” in the work situation which might have been 
overlooked. At home, the researcher spent about two hours 
each evening typing descriptions and remarks made by people 
during the day. The card was a handy referent and acted as 
a memory stimulator. 


Evaluation and Use of the Records 


The entries afforded quantitative information about rela- 
tions between the section manager—in this case the researcher 
—and those with whom he dealt. 


The meaningful content of interaction was divided into 
three categories. Operational content was directly related to 
selling functions in the department. “Endorse this bank 
check,” or “How do I fix this mistake? I punched the wrong 
key on the register?” are examples. Emotional aspects were 
feeling-toned and arose from work matters: “I hate COD 
books, it’s so hard to tear a check out,” or “It’s a shame we 
can’t phone outside from here,” both suggest that the speaker 
asks sympathy from the listener. Interaction of a social nature 
was unrelated to work matters, as, “Listen, they’re going to 
serve chicken in the grill at a dollar a throw,” or “Are you 
married?” 


A count of 1,700 interactions between salespeople and the 
section manager, noting also the business conditions, who 
originated or received, showed the dispersion of content pre- 
sented in Table I. Many times, operational problems contained 
emotional elements, as when salesgirls moaned about the 
errors they made. These were not scored as emotional if the 
interaction involved rectifying the error, an operational func- 
tion. If they were double scored, there would probably be 
large increases in the sums for the emotional category. The 


TABLE I 
Content of Interaction Between Section Manager and Salespeople 


Salesperson Originates 


Slack Medium Busy Total 


Operational ........ 169 477 285 
Emotional ............ i 52 16 
NRIRINE sccicteccaeencos 62 85 47 


Section Manager Originates Totals 

Slack Medium Busy Total 
931 61 209 124 394 1,325 
81 5 8 3 16 97 
194 27 53 25 105 299 


Teta. ....... 244 614 348 1,206 93 270 152 515 1,721 
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frequency of slack, medium, and busy periods are not neces- 
sarily presented in correct proportions of actual occurrence, 
so the figures cannot be compared directly. However, per- 
centage comparisons indicate the nature of the relationship. 
Out of a total of 1,721 contacts, the section manager received 
1,206, or 70 percent. Using the ratio of the number of re- 
ceived contacts as an index of integration, the section manager 
is the central figure in the group. Estimation of his leadership 
position is verified by the knowledge that 20 percent of his 
received interactions (275 of the 1,206) were emotional or 
social in content. 


Data on interaction with other section managers, merchan- 
dise executives, other employees and customers filled out the 
picture of his position in the selling department. 


Table II, which breaks down interactions between the 
section manager and the merchandise executives of his depart- 
ment according to content, and does the same for contacts 
he had with other section managers, shows interesting results. 
Because of the nature of their jobs, section managers did not 
come in contact with each other very often; they supervised 
their own areas and were supposed to cooperate with the 
merchandise executives in their departments. Despite this, 
the researcher had 110 more interactions with other section 
managers than with merchandise people, and only five of his 
dealings with the latter were emotional or social—the two 
categories which point to the degree that relations were ex- 
tended beyond what was planned in the formal organization. 


The operational interactions between him and merchandise 
executives centered on questions about goods, if he originated, 
or about systems or sales force, if they did. 

Table III offers figures on interaction content between the 
section manager and employees other than salespeople or his 
supervisory equals. Most of the operational contacts with 
wrappers concerned errors needing correction. Stock boys or 
porters were asked to clean up or get supplies. Interaction 
with people off the floor included calls to Training for system 
information, calls to Advertising for sales information, calls 
to various maintenance departments, and miscellaneous con- 
tacts with payroll, personnel, medical and other employees 
or executives. 

Table IV, pertaining to the section manager and customers, 
uses two different categories—returns and information—for 
the content of interaction, since there were few non-opera- 
tional contacts, and the emotional and social classifications 
were inappropriate. Note that more than half the interactions 
were related to returns or exchanges of merchandise. 


The telephone was an indiscriminate originator of inter- 
action, for anyone in the department might answer the phone. 
The interaction card was used to record those telephone calls 
which were answered by the section manager, regardless of 
who they were for, and those for him which he did not answer 
(see Table V). Of those he did not answer, the bulk were 
from customers who wanted merchandise information or 
wished to place an order, and they were turned over to the 


TABLE II 
Content of Interaction Among Supervisors 


Section Manager (Researcher) 


Section Manager (Researcher) 











with Merchandise Executives with other Section Managers Totals 
Other 
Merchandise Section section Section 
executive manager managers manager 
originates originates Total originate originates Total 
Operational . 38 28 66 92 27 119 185 
Emotional ........... 3 0 11 3 14 17 
Bi oe 2 0 30 18 48 50 
Totals ; 43 28 71 133 48 181 252 
TABLE III 


Content of Interaction Between Section Manager and Other Store Employees 


Section Manager 





Section Manager with Section Manager with 








with Wrappers Porters, Stockboys Others Off Floor Totals 
Section Porters, Section Section 
Wrappers manager boys manager Others manager 
originate originates originate originates originate originates 
Operational... 32 15 4 6 10 28 95 
Emotional. ...... “ 1 1 0 0 0 6 
BAND nce 11 5 3 1 3 0 23 
Totals ..... 47 21 8 7 13 28 
68 15 41 124 
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salespeople. The figures, though small, point to a special kind 
of situation. Most of the calls that were recorded were 
answered by the wrong salesperson: either the call was not 
for the person who answered the phone, or else she could not 
handle the call. (Since he did not have a salesbook, a section 
manager could not take orders.) This meant that she then 
had to tell the right person that there was a phone call for 
her, or contact another intermediate to ask, “Do you know 
where so-and-so is? This call’s for her.” Would something 
worth while come out of an enlarged study of the influence 
of telephone calls on the interaction of members of a work 
group where one phone serves many people? 


TABLE IV 


Content of Interaction Between Section Manager 
and Customers 
Customers Section Manager 


originate originates Totals 
Returns and exchanges... 297 6 303 
Information, service, etc.... 231 29 260 
IS cescieastsion 528 35 563 
TABLE V 


Interaction Via the Telephone 


Phone call for Phone call for 
asalesperson section manager 


Answered by right person...... not known 13 


Answered by wrong person... 56 10 





TABLE VI 


Duration of Interaction Between 
Section Managers (Researcher) and Salespeople, 
Customers, Other Section Managers, 
and Other Store Employees 





Under Over 
2minutes 2-5 minutes 5 minutes Totals 
Salespeople with sec- 
tion managet........ 1,606 100 15 1,721 
Customers with sec- 
tion managet........ 529 21 13 563 


Other section man- 
agers with section 


MANAQET  ...eeersenee 142 28 11 181 


Others in store 
with section man- 


Ce en 96 26 2 124 





TO cco. 2,373 175 41 2,589 


Table VI presents another aspect in quantitative form, 
the duration of interactions. More than 90 percent of the 
contacts between the section manager and salespeople, cus- 
tomers, other supervisors, and others in the store (2,373 out 
of 2,589), lasted less than two minutes. Of the remaining 
216, half were concerned with operational problems. Other 
observation authenticates these findings; the section manager 
moves from one person to another, spending little time with 
each on any one occasion. 


This device was used for two and one-half months, while 
the researcher worked as a section manager. Since it took 
several weeks to set up the codes for recording interaction 
among a specific group, there was time for only trial uses 
of the card toward the end of the six weeks the researcher 
worked as a salesperson. What little was recorded held prom- 
ise of resulting in a body of data portraying an entirely dif- 
ferent set of relationships than that of the section manager. 
There is a greater proportion of salesperson interactions with 
customers and with wrappers compared to those of the section 
manager. As this was a street-floor department, one note- 
worthy item was the number of questions customers asked 
about the location of goods or departments out of the total 
contacts with them. 


Limitations of the Card 


This description of a tool used in participant observation 
is not presented as the ultimate model. What is built from 
this is more important. During its use, parts were changed: 
when an arrow was no longer needed to show the direction of 
interaction (having been replaced by positioning), the width 
of the “Who With Whom?” column was narrowed and 
more room was assigned to the “What?” column. The dura- 
tion column logically belonged at the right end of the card, 
because an interaction’s length could not be noted until it 
was over; but it was difficult to fill it in in that position. 


Sometimes, the researcher was kept so busy in the crush 
of a selling spree that he had no time for recording. Some- 
times, working with effort and speed, these busy periods were 
recorded. Between 250 and 320 interactions were noted on 
each of four different Saturdays! Twenty different days of 
recording (sometimes for only part of the day), showed more 
than 2,500 interactions, although this does not mean that 
that was the total: some were subtle and so jumbled among 
others that the press of time did not allow them to be per- 
ceived and written down. 


As a participant observer, the researcher was only able 
to record interactions in which he took part. While the device 
permits gathering complete, or almost complete, information 
about the position of the participant observer in the selling 
department milieu, it does not offer scope. In participant- 
observation situations, the tool seems to be limited to gaining 
information about one worker and the dimensions of his 
particular relationships. When trying to cover an entire de- 
partment, the problem of discerning content arises. It may 
be more useful for this latter purpose under less rigorous 
and hurried conditions. 








Reviews of the Literature 


Some Recent Books 


Psychotherapy and Personality Change. C. R. Rogers and 
Rosalind Dymond, eds. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1954, pp. x and 447, $6.00. 


The promise of this book lies in the general agreement of 
its contributors that basically psychotherapy is but a special 
instance of human interaction and that research in psycho- 
therapy, therefore, sheds light on the broader region of 
human relationships. Writing from the point of view of what 
has come to be known as client-centered therapy, the dozen 
authors represented all proceed from a set of theoretical—one 
might almost say “philosopical”—propositions which relate not 
only to the psychotherapeutic process but to all forms of social 
living. Consequently, the empirical investigations reported 
here presumably test assertions about general ways of life 
as well as about aspects of clinical interrelationships. 

These essential hypotheses hold (a) that individuals in- 
herently possess a capacity for self-actualization and per- 
sonal growth, (b) that this capacity is released under con- 
ditions of acceptance and understanding without evaluation 
or attempts to modify one’s feelings or cognitions, and (c) 
that under such conditions, one becomes more accepting of 
oneself and of others, more creative and tolerant, more au- 
tonomous and less defensive, and more capable of bearing 
frustrations. In other words, one begins with the assumption 
of a kind of socially appropriate elan vital, hypothesizes that 
warmth and understanding without interference will facilitate 
its operations, and predicts a series of outcomes which, if they 
indeed occurred, would have considerable import for modern 
society. 

Needless to say, the research reported in Psychotherapy 
and Personality Change is no harbinger of a millenium of 
happiness and social effectiveness. It is not that the experi- 
ments lack ingenuity, or that the results fall short of chance 
expectancy. The studies themselves are often exciting ad- 
ventures in investigative design, and the results reported are 
for the most part positive. More than these considerations, 
the book has a boldness of conception and reflects a persistence 
in the execution of serious inquiry that are not always so 
clearly present in the behavioral sciences. 


The point is that the positive achievements of this volume 
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pale in the light of its ambitions and claims. The research 
results underscore some dramatic changes that occur during 
psychotherapy, give evidence of a more than usually solid 
sort of beneficial therapeutic outcomes, and represent em- 
pirical confirmations of certain hypotheses about therapeutic 
interactions specifically tied to the therapeutic situation. They 
do not necessarily support Rogers’ Rousseauistic view of 
human nature in general, nor do they indicate in themselves 
any superiority of client-centered over other approaches to 
the therapeutic problem. 

Like most highly generalized hypotheses (or philosophical 
assertions), those of the Rogerian group undergo consider- 
able modification in the course of their application to con- 
crete situations and their translation into operational terms. 
It is in this thinned version that the hypotheses subjected 
to the test of research here receive their confirmation. Two 
major points are relevant to this observation. First, when 
results show, as they do in most of the studies reported in 
this book, closer than chance conformity to predictions from 
theory, they do not indicate that other factors than those 
with which the researchers are concerned do not contribute 
to the experimental outcomes. They simply indicate that the 
ideas from which the investigations originated possess greater 
fruitfulness than tossing coins. Second, the results recorded 
here, like most results in the present stage of the behavioral 
sciences, lend themselves to conceptualization in theoretical 
systems other than the Rogerian. There is nothing of the 
experimentum crucis about these researches, fine and evoca- 
tive as they are. Their value to the careful student of human 
behavior, as for the practicing clinician, lies more in their 
empirical descriptions of phenomena than in their persuasive- 
ness with respect to theory. 

In other words, the contributions made by this volume 
are substantial, but of the sort usual in the fields of cumula- 
tive knowledge: inchworm advances in the clarity of our 
perceptions and understanding of phenomena, in this case 
the complex events of the therapeutic consulting room, and 
vantage points from which we can patiently revalue and 
revise our concepts and hypotheses before taking the next 
rewarding if ordinarily undramatic investigative or clinical 
step. The book brings us only a little way, if at all, toward 
a definitive theory of human nature or of social relation- 
ships generally. Its genuine glory lies elsewhere. 
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For in spite of its reach so far exceeding its grasp, 
Psychotherapy and Personality Change has three rare at- 
tributes. First, it furnishes others who dare to explore fur- 
ther along similar paths some creative methodological tech- 
niques of considerable utility. Second, it challenges other 
investigators to follow the example of energetic and sincere 
inquiry into particularly dark but particularly important 
fields of ignorance. Similarly, it challenges other clinicians 
to make their operating ideas more articulate and more clear- 
ly capable of embracing the findings reported in its pages, 
and other theorists to develop more comprehensive and in- 
tegrative ideas to carry us beyond the point it marks. Finally, 
it presents the real fruits of an actual, large-scale, empirical 
inquiry into the mysteries of the psychotherapeutic relation- 
ship. Such a goal is far more frequently honored in the 
breach than in the observance, and those who attempt it 
deserve, instead of fault-finding stones, the highest compli- 
ment of one scholar to another: serious and critical study in 
an attempt to move human knowledge of human affairs ever 
ahead. 

—Epwarp JosEPH SHOBEN, JR. 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


People of Plenty, by David M. Potter; University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1954, pp. 219, $3.50. 

Professor Potter’s book is too brief to allow him to deal 
in more than outline form with either of his two massive 
themes: (1) the possibility of a partnership between history 
and the behavioral sciences in the study of national character, 
and (2) the effect of economic abundance on the American 
character—such as it can be shown, for his purposes, to 
exist. Under neither of these headings will the argumenta- 
tive or antagonistic reader find the materials for lengthy 
debate. Professor Potter’s method, while reasoned and order- 
ly, is also fast and light of foot. To the “proof” of his points 
he seems often to commit no more weight than he thinks 
they need, which is not much; since many appear to strike 
him, as they frankly do this reviewer, as virtually self-evident. 
By that token, he is likely to exhilarate but not surprise the 
already enlightened, while annoying (but not converting) 
those who are predisposed to disagree. The value of his ideas, 
while it seems to me considerable, is more intrinsic to the 
ideas themselves than to any of the patterns he causes them 
to fit. 


If this sounds like another way of saying that People 
of Plenty need not have been written, then I must qualify 
myself at least to the extent of suggesting that here Pro- 
fessor Potter is a better judge than I am; his colleagues in 
other fields (his is history) may be far more generous than 
I expect in accepting this comprehensive program for the 
study of abundance—this manifesto of the consumption ethic 
—in the friendly spirit in which it is offered. Behavioral 
scientists who are favorably inclined, therefore, would be 
well advised not to rely too heavily on the two chapters which 
most concern them (II., ‘““The Behavioral Scientists and the 
National Character,” and IX., “Abundance and the Forma- 
tion of Character”) for their final impression of the book’s 
worth, lest they fall into what Professor Potter calls “the 
inevitable gambit of the reviewer: that the portion on which 


he is expert really will not do at all but that the other part 
appears rather interesting.” 


The central tendency of the work—which is to re-assess 
the various techniques of national self-understanding in the 
light of the unparalleled American prosperity—seems to me to 
compel respect on its merits, rather than for the relation- 
ships Professor Potter seeks to establish (Ch. II) with be- 
havioral scientists Riesman, Mead, and Horney, or (Ch. IX) 
with the childhood impact of prosperous circumstances on the 
American individual. In his willingness to satisfy a higher 
demand for causal structure than he can possibly share, Pro- 
fessor Potter seems to me to involve himself in chicken-egg 
discussions, in the suppression of contradictions, and in “ex- 
planations” revolving around abundance that must then be 
laboriously qualified before they are let go. (Scarcity, too, 
is an American motif, if only for its function in sharpening 
our appetites: both immigrants and Yankees were charac- 
teristically children of scarcity—“waste not, want not,” and 
so on.) By far the larger portion of his book does great credit 
to the author’s dissatisfaction with any attempt to define 
national character in terms of a single factor, even that of his 
own choosing. 


One therefore wishes that his self-imposed need to argue 
a case had been even less pressing than it was—wishes, in 
other words, that he had deliberately chosen the audience 
that already knows what he is talking about and would not 
need to be shown. Then he might have been at greater liberty 
to pursue the tantalizing leads he has scattered through his 
pages on the American mission and the Malthusian defeatism 
of contemporary “frontier” hypotheses. Professor Potter sensi- 
bly proposes that we would do better to export abundance 
than “democracy,” and he is well aware that our momentary 
monopoly of the former does not wholly result from either 
happy accident or the Calvinist conscience. But the world 
transition to the universally abundant state implies a more 
ample doctrine. Professor Potter reminds us in a scholarly 
way of what we all know in a day-to-day sense about abund- 
ance but don’t wholly believe, having no theory to render it 
respectable. To the ultimate formation of that theory he has 
written an admirable preface. 

—Eric LARRABEE 
Harper’s Magazine 


Nouville, Un Village Frangais, by Lucien Bernot and Rene 
Blancard. Institut d’Ethnologie, Musee de l’Homme, Paris, 
France, 1953, $7.00. 


This is one of the two urban and rural studies in France 
sponsored by UNESCO;; the other is the still unpublished 
study of the city of Vienne, by Pierre Clement and Nellie 
Xydias. So few studies of French community life have been 
made that Nouville needs to be categorized, by default, as the 
best cultural account of a French village that has appeared in 
print thus far. What makes the study of particular interest 
to the student of French culture is its resemblance to a 
verbatim interview with a group of French informants. To 
the reader from a different background, the very questions 
asked of French informants reveal a good deal about French 
culture. 
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Nouville is a small village of several hundred people, 
located about 100 miles north of Paris on the border of the 
old provinces of Normandy and Picardy. The village has an 
anti-clerical tradition which has existed for many centuries. 
It was an excellent choice for study since it is a microcosm 
of workers and farmers—two groups that are numerically 
important in France today. 

Bernot, the ethnologist, did the historical chapter, and 
wrote those on “Adolescence,” “(Communal Life,” and “Time 
and Space ;” Blancard, the psychologist, wrote those on “The 
Child” and “Standard of Values.” He also gave the projec- 
tive tests. Both collaborated in writing “Family Life,” “Old 
Age and Death,” and “Attitudes Toward the Foreigner.” 

In brief, dances in nearby towns form the chief means of 
meeting marriage partners; neighbors are not very friendly; 
there is little communication between workers and farmers; 
and the fear exists that anything a villager says may someday 
be used against him either by the Russians or the Americans. 
(Bernot, Blancard and UNESCO were all looked upon as 
“agents” of the Americans). 

The most revealing note in the study is the apathy of the 
workers, who feel themselves mentally inferior to their em- 
ployers and neighboring farmers. They appear willing to 
accept their status if “the others wouldn’t rub it in.” Other 
observations indicate that this is the core of further needed 
research on labor-management relations in France. 

Another interesting point that comes out of the study is 
that paternalism by itself is not the main problem in French 
management-labor relationships. The complaint in Nouville 
is that management is not heedful of the personality needs 
of the workers, who want to be looked after in the tradition 
of the “good king.” Whether in Nouville or in Paris, the 
French worker feels himself placed in the category of the 
neglected child who is ignored by both management and the 
state. 

Studies such as Nouville can tell us more about the French 
worker than those books penned by French University profes- 
sors whose main source of information on the workers 
seems to be gleaned from the printed page. 


—Davip RopNIckK 
Washington, D.C. 


The Gift, Forms and Functions of Exchanges in Archaic 
Societies, by Marcel Mauss, translated by Ian Cunnison, 
with an introduction by E. E. Evans-Pritchard. The Free 
Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1954. 


This book is the first English translation of Mauss’ 
celebrated Essai sur le don, forme et raison de l’echange dans 
les societes archaiques, which was published in the Annee 
Sociologique (1923-1924). It is the author’s most important 
contribution to and probably the greatest achievement of 
the French school of sociology. 

The “Essai sur le don,’ to quote Evans-Pritchard in his 
introduction, “is the first systematic and comparative study 
of the widespread custom of gift exchange, and the first 
understanding of its function in the articulation of the social 
order.” This statement explains what the book really is— 
the departing point of the modern theory of the gift. It is 


commonplace today to see in “reciprocity” and “gift ex- 
change” the framework of the social relations of primitive 
society. However, many people, particularly the young gen- 
erations in this country, are not aware that this goes back 
to Mauss. For this reason, the translation now offered— 
30 years after the original first appeared in Paris—should 
be welcomed. 


Mauss did not discover the function of the gift entirely 
by himself, nor was he the only one to realize the importance 
of that institution. Others did this before him or independent- 
ly of him. Such is the case with Veblen and his theory of 
conspicuous consumption; such is also the case of Malinow- 
ski. No one anticipated more directly the work of the French 
sociologist than did Malinowski in his classical study of the 
Kula; in fact, Mauss himself claims that his Essai offers 
merely a generalization of Malinowski’s discoveries—one 
additional proof that genuine thinkers seldom originate ideas 
but rather develop the thoughts of others. This was one of 
Mauss’ many great talents. As Evans-Pritchard puts it, 
“This was perhaps not so remarkable a feat as that he was 
able to show from Malinowski’s own account of the Trobri- 
and Islanders where he had misunderstood, or had inade- 
quately understood, their institutions. He could do this be- 
cause of his vast knowledge, which Malinowski lacked, of 
Oceanic languages and of the native societies of Melanesia, 
Polynesia and elsewhere, which enabled him to deduce by a 
comparative study of primitive institutions what the field- 
worker had not himself observed.” 

It is worth noting, that though a founder of the modern 
doctrine of the gift, Mauss never worked out an economic 
theory of that institution. There can be no doubt that this 
is a deficiency. The title of the Essai describes the gift as 
an archaic form of exchange, which suggests that it was re- 
garded by the author as an economic institution. But this 
is misleading, for Mauss remained a sociologist and did not 
penetrate into the economics of the gift. He literally failed 
to realize that, to be given, things must first be produced 
and distributed, and that, consequently, “gift exchange” is 
but the natural form of redistribution in a system of pro- 
duction which excludes social division of labor. 


For several years before the war, I had the privilege of 
studying under Mauss, and the mood of the Essai sur le 
don was always in the background of his teaching. End- 
lessly, he insisted that social phenomena are “total,” that 
social relationships are “reciprocal,” and that “gift exchange” 
is the sanction of that reciprocity—ideas that are the leit- 
motiv of the Essai and which constituted the presuppositions 
of his lectures. However, he never got around to analyzing 
the economic system upon which the gift depended, although 
it was obviously a necessary part of the “totality” he was 
always emphasizing. I do believe that this area remains to 
be explored, and that any further investigations should take 
its sights from Mauss’ great contributions. 

Mr. Cunnison’s translation is a good one; it is clear, concise, 
and faithful to the spirit of the great sociologist. It should 
find its place in the personal library of every anthropologist 
who does not have access to the French original. 


—PrERRE BESSAIGNET 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges 








